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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
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minority of mankind (though, it is true, chiefly before their 


appearance on the seaffold) find themselves at Madame 
Tussand’s and other kindred exhibition l'o be * immortalised 
in wax” seems to have a cynical signification (though the 
phrase, I believe, has eseaped the satirist), but it i 
surely better than not being immortalised at all. Th 


personages of that social gathering whose proceedings at 


baccarat lately excited so much attention have, we read, “ been 
modelled in wax, and are now to be seen in an exhibition at 
Glasgow.” Such an opportunity of observing the life—though 
it be “still life’—of our aristocratic circles has probably 
never before been presented to the British public. To say 
that an introduction to such society will bea polite education 
would, perhaps, be to say too much; but it certainly must be 
very gratifying. Do they move their eyes and (especially) 
their hands? Do their heads slowly revolve (like that of 
William Cobbett, M.P., late of Baker Street) with a click? 
These interesting details have been withheld, but the incident 
possess es an interest for more thana mere private circle, how- 
ever distinguished. One—and more than one—would like to 
know how much it costs to be modelled in wax. Statuary, to 
judge from inquiries in the New Road, scems to run toa great 
deal of money, even in plaster of Paris; but how about wax? 
Moreover, is it necessary to be wax throughout, T wonder? This 
is a delicate question ; I suppose a conscientious person—like 
the gentleman who blacked himself all over to play Othello— 
would insist upon the complete image. the taking a 
as in the prese nt case, would doubtless be cheaper, 


Groups 
quantity 
but one loses one’s individuality in a group. ‘To have a 
number at one’s feet, to be referred to ina catalogue, does, 
indeed, surmount this difficulty; but for the elucidation of 
a family group (however talented) it seems to savour of 
“swagger” to print a catalogue. One would like advice 
on these little points 


The polite custom of justice in France, which permits a 
delay in certain cases between conviction and punishment, in 
order that the offender may settle his affairs and provide for 
his interests during his enforced absence from business, is an 

But the 
Now and 
then a gentleman averse to confinement and possessed of some 


admirable example of a high state of civilisation. 
privilege seems to be the subject of some abuse. 


capital invests it in a substitute, who for so many francs 
per diem will undergo for him the term of his imprisonment. 
Such a friend was lately found by M. Bijon (sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment for robbery) in the person of one 
Unhappily, M. Balmans received a 


Balmans. portion 


of his remuneration in advance, and got very intoxi- 
cated, so much so that the prison warders declined to 
welcome him. He was not in a condition for any gentleman 
on his parole d’honnenr to present himself for punishment. 
The next day was a Sunday, when they were naturally much 
shocked at such an application. On Monday, either because 
he was still drunk, or that he had not received the requisite 
information, he was unable to answer the necessary questions 
to qualify him for admittance—didn't even know the Christian 
names of his (that is, of M. Bijon’s) father and mother. Upon 
this complications arose, and now M. Bijon and M. Balmans 


are both in prison. And yet it is said that the French have 


no humour ! 
A criminal trial is going on ia Italy on the very lines of 
Keats's poem * the Pot of Basil,” the plot of which 


was itself borrowed from Bock acclo, 


Isabella, or 
Two noblemen, brothers, 
farions ata young man of good character but inferior rank 
having the presumption to woo their sister, have assassinated 
him. The crime seems to have been committed with all those 
circumstances of deliberation described by the poet in that 
wonderfully dramatic line— 

So the two brothers, with their murdered man, 


tode fast from Florence. 


The place on the present occasion, however, was Naples. 
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“Miss Maxwell's Affections” is a daring little story 


pleasantly written. It is so very seldom that anyone ventures 
to argue that a man, and still less a woman, can be in love 
With two persons at once that the author of this novel may 
almost claim to be original in depicting such a state of affairs. 
Asama of fact, t ng is not so very uncommon. If it 
( ranted, for example, that a woman may change the 
objects of her affections—and it is only in a very few cases 


that she marries her first love—there must come a time when 
(the tide beginning to slack as regards the one and to flow as 
regards the other) she must love No. 1 and No. 2 exactly the 
however, goes far beyond this modest state- 


mentof the matter, for his Miss Maxwell is more or less in 





love with half a dozen men all through the story. It is a mere 
toss up though she does not toss up vhich she will elect to 
marry right down to the end, and is not made quite clear 


even then. 





Nevertheless, the young lady is no flirt 


from there being anything abnormal about the story, it is 





natural and lifelike enough. Mr. George Brabant is, in a 
smail way, a creation 

r li ire supposed t e rather unpractical, as well 
is impracticable, 1 Ay far ne, we we ( 
told, had ¢ 1 to tal uivantage of the 1 American 
( right law s being y judicial crave literature. He 
feared that “ works of solid worth” (/ works) “ would be 


literature,” and as a matter 
of principle he could not take advantage of a lawthat brought 
so sad a state of things about. It was certainly no great com- 
pliment to his intelligence to believe that he would thus cut 


ace; but some people will believe 





ng of a philoso Perhaps they remembered the 





saying of another literary sage upon the same subject, when 
would rather 
his books were read than bought” ; but even in that case they 


international copyright seemed hopeless, that he “ 


might have reflected that, however monstrous the assertion, 
he lost nothing by making it. Indeed, it now turns out that 
the sole reason why philosopher No. 1 did not seek for protec- 
tion from piracy was that he knew he could not get it, his work 
having already appeared in a periodical. It may be added that 
, . 


a chapter of the book in question deals with the very matter 


of * property in ideas” in a very masterly way. 


Ata meeting of a London vestry the other day, a member 
complained that he and his adherents had been called in the 
papers Mawworms and Panglosses and Chadbands. “I have 
‘and found out what a 


Mawworm is, but what a Pangloss is and what a Chadband is 


looked up my dictionary,” he said 





Ido not know Some parts of this gentleman’s statement are 
really curious. It was rather clever of him to find Mawworm 
in the dictionary, and not astonishing that he did not know 
Pangloss; but his never having heard of Chadband is quite 
remarkable. That people of his highly respectable class should 
not admire Chadband as a type one can easily imagine, but 
that they should be unacquainted with his existence seems 
Indeed, these two 


characters are, with them, so far as I have observed, the best 


amazing ; they surely know Mr. Stiggins. 
known of Dickens's creations, and the most quoted—as illus- 
trations of his mocking, unregenerate, and irreligious spirit. 
If anything whatever can be confidently asserted of a ghost, 
it is that he belongs to the house in which he appears, and 
therefore to its proprietor. If his landlord does not believe 
in him, surely nobody else need do so. It is true that Miss 
Mulock once wrote of a ghost that was seen by everybody 
except the person it haunted. It sat by the side of him in his 
private box at the theatre and attracted everybody's attention 
everywhere he went, except his own. But the case was so 
exceptional that it may be said to prove the general rule. Yet 
in the Old Kent Road—the name is not amiss, but the locality, 
it must be owned, does not strike the visitor as a likely one for 
spiritual manifestations—there is a house believed by all the 
inhabitants save one to be haunted, and that one is the owner. 
If he wanted to let it there would be a reason for his 
incredulity, but he lives there, and surely ought to know. 
People come and knock and ring at his door at midnight 
(which is supposed to be the ghostly visiting hour), in hopes 
of an interview with the spectre. In vain they are assured 
that it is not at home, has gone for its holiday (to the Red 
Sea coast),and that its return is uncertain. They don’t believe 
it. They pound the pavement with their umbrellas, and cry 
“Ghost! ghost!” as if it were the author of a successful play. 
The love of the supernatural is thought to be meritorious, as 
being allied with the religious instinct, but the mode of its 
development in the Old Kent Road has been forced upon the 
attention of the police. 
If, as has been lately argued, no story can claim to be 
original a hint of which may have been conveyed to the 
novelist by one who has come across something like it in real 
life, and if the friend who has been so good as to impart it is 
henceforth to be called his “collaborateur,’ the conditions 
uncer which fiction is written will have to be reconsidered. 
The greatest literary compositions that have ever been penned 
have had their origin in sources of this kind, and it is probable 
that Shakespere himself was indebted to them. It is true 
that the most striking plots have been literally invented ; 
several illustrations of how they occur to the mind (though 
plot was by no means a specialty with him) are to be found 
in Forster's “Life of Dickens.” “ How would this do?” or 
“What do you think of this?” he asks of his friend with 
reference to some dramatic situation that his brain has 
suddenly, and almost unconsciously, evolved. But very 
admirable and long-sustained stories have sprung from a few 
If this new 
theory is to be accepted, Walter Scott, indeed, would be the 


lines of fact or a few words of conversation. 


least original of writers: his fictions, above all, were founded, 
as a certain well-known but slightly indelicate riddle informs 
us, “on stern reality,” and his “collaborateurs” have been 
almost as numerons as his readers. The substratum of fact 
matters nothing ; in the process of treatment by a master hand 
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it is often improved out of all recognition ; and even if it be 
recognised, it no more detracts from his merit than a lingering 
likeness of his model detracts from the work of the painter. 
Charges of plagiarism are the only contribution to litera- 


ture of a good many people. 


“wet blanket ” 
story told, murmurs, “I have heard that before.” 


They remind one of the 
who, whenever a good thing is said or a good 
He has 
probably done nothing of the kind, and is only prompted by 
envy and jealousy to say so; but he throws his little missile 
with all the air of its being a bombshell, and perhaps even 
persuades himself that he is an acquisition to the conversation. 


The Jaffa and Jerusalem railway is now, we read, “ in course 


of construction.” How very odd it sounds, and somehow not 





quite right. Onecan hardly imagine a railway porter exclaim- 
ing “Jaffa! Jaffa! 
the-bye, is the accent on some stations always placed on the first 
There is nothing so 
One can quite believe the 


as hecries “ Swindvn! Swindon !” Why, by- 


syllable and in others on the second? 
mechanical as the railway voice. 
story of the paternal porter of old days who, when asked by the 
clergyman at the font to name his child, replied, “Slough and 
Windsor—Windsor only.” He had replied nothing else to ques- 
tioners for twenty years. Itis noteworthy how railway commn- 
nication affects proverbial and even slang expressions. Nobody 
The cant phrase of 


talks now of being “sent to Coventry.” 


astonishment “ Oh, Jerusalem !” will no doubt similarly dis- 
appear when one gets there by rail. 


HOME NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen is at Balmoral, with Princess Lonise, 
Princess Christian, and Princess Beatrice, enjoying pleasant 
drives in the fine weather. 

The Duke of Cambridge has returned from his Irish trip in 
Lord Wolseley’s company to Gloucester Ilouse ; and the Comte 
and Comtesse de Paris have left Loch Kennard, where the 
Comte has hired the shootings till November, for their seat at 
Stowe. 

Lord and’ Lady Dufferin are visiting Mr. Munro-Fergusson 
at Raith House; and Mr. A. J. Balfour has been golfing at 
North Berwick, in company with his brother and famons 
golfers like Mr. Mackenzie Ross and Mr. Horace Hutchinson 


The newly married Lord and Lady Dudley have left 
Taplow Court for Paris, but stopped in town on their way to 
see Miss Ada Rehan at the Lyceum in “ The Last Word.” 


The election of the new Lord Mayor of London by the 
Liverymen of the City took place on Tuesday, Sept. 29, at 
Guildhall ; the retiring Lord Mayor, Sir J. Savory, presiding. 
Alderman David Evans and Alderman Cowan were nominated 
by the Livery, and the choice was then referred to the Court 
of Aldermen, who preferred Alderman Evans. The new Lord 
Mayor is a Welshman, and is young for his position, being only 
forty years old. Hewas born at Llantrissant, in Glamorganshire, 
and is now the sole partner of the wealthy firm of Richard 
Evans and (Co., of Watling Street. He served as Sheriff in 
He is Master of the Surrey Staghounds, is a J.P. for 
Glamorganshire, and a director of the Imperial Bank. Like 
his predecessor, he is a Conservative. He is rich, and is a man 
of energy and ability. 


1885-6. 


The new Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Alderman 
George Robert Tyler and Mr. Harry Seymour Foster, were 
publicly installed in office on Monday, Sept. 28, at an assembly 
of the Liverymen of the City Guilds, presided over by the 
Lord Mayor, at Guildhall. They afterwards entertained a 
large company at breakfast at Stationers’ Hall. The retiring 
Sheriffs, Sir William Farmer and Sir Augustus Harris, were 
present. 





The London County Council, at its meeting on Tuesday, 
Sept. 29, received from its Chairman, Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
and from its Vice-Chairman, Sir Thomas Farrer, formal 
announcements of their intention to resign office at the end 
of October. They would be entitled, by the Act of last 
Session, to retain office until March. 

The ceremony of legally confirming the election of two 
new bishops—namely, the Very Rev. John Gott, D.D., as 
Bishop of Truro, and the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Le 





, as 


Bishop of Lichfield, was performed on Sept, 28, in Bow Church, 
Cheapside, by the Vicar-General of the Province of Canterbury, 


with the prescribed formalities. They were consecrated at 
St. Paul’s next day, with the new Bishops of Zululand and 
(suffragan) of Southwark and Coventry, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The statesmen's holiday season has been somewhat broken 
by the opening of the autumn political campaign, but Lord 
Salisbury is still in France, though it is understood that he 
has transacted a good deal of important Foreign Office business 
relating to the Chinese question from his retreat. Mr. Gladstone 
has moved between the house of his nephew, Sir John Gladstone, 
at Fasque, and that of the Warden of Trinity College, whose 
jubilee he attended on Oct. 1. Thence he journeyed to 
Newcastle for the annual meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation. 


The speech-making for the recess isactive. Mr. John Morley 
at Cambridge has been succeeled by Sir William Harcourt at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and by Lord Spencer at Buxton, Mr. Glad- 
stone following at Newcastle. Mr. Ritchie has also spoken, ina 
more modest but still a practical vein, on sanitary legislation and 
the record of his own department, at Mortlake. Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech was less lively than usual, and contained no 
ahnouncement of any freshness. He declined to lay downa 
programme or to pledge himself on the Eight Hours question, 
though he declared that he sympathised with the workmen's 
desire for leisure. He agreed with Mr. Morley that, if 
Mr. Gladstone came back to power, precedence would have 
to be granted to a Home Rule Bill over all other measures, 
but gave considerable prominence to the Temperance question. 
He was very severe on Mr. Dicey for discussing, in his article 
in the Nineteenth Century, what might happen after 
Mr. Gladstone's death. 


There is another serious dislocation of riverside labour in 
London. ‘The men employed at the Carron and Hermitage 
Wharves have struck work, chiefly on the ground that they 
demand payment for the dinner hour, which was excluded 
from the settlement arrived at after the great dock strike of 
1889. A demonstration of dockers in support of the strikers 
has been held in Victoria Park. and it is threatened that the 
three riverside unions—the Dockers’ Union and . Seamen 
and Firemen’s Union, and the Labour Protection League—as 
well as the carmen and lightermen, will all come out “in 
sympathy.” Proposals for arbitration have been made, but 
without success. 
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SCIENCE AS DEVASTATOR. 

BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
The nineteenth century, which will soon come to an end now 
(and not improbably in convulsions) has many things to be 
proud of; but it is most distinguished above all foregoing 
centuries by its amazing victories in the realms of science 
and its command of the arts of invention. Much good have 
they done us; and yet the world would be happier at this 
moment, and the future far more bright, if the Genius of the 
Nineteenth Century had been less inventive by half. It is, 
indeed, no impossibility that before the newspapers are 
stamped with the date 1900 they may have to record more 
disaster from the triumphs of inventive art than its gifts 
as a whole will compensate. 

This must be a frequent thought in many a mind just now, 
though I have only twice seen it in print. Once was when 
some essayist deplored that if science has increased the wealth 
of the world its inventions are adding enormously to the cost 
of war, and, while multiplying the forces of devastation, 
giving to them a scope and an energy which do not shock the 
conscience of humanity as it was predicted they would. The 
other occasion was when an essayist of lighter vein proposed 
that the European Governments should agree to seize, immure, 
or otherwise effectually dispose of any inventor who employed 
his talent in adding to the destructive machinery of war—as 
by Maxim guns, new and improved magazine rifles, explosive 
compounds deadlier than dynamite, and other ravaging devilries 
of enormous cost and no profit, save to the designers and manu- 
facturers thereof. He was right, that scribe ; and, though the 
voice of Wisdom will not be listened to on this point, well 
would it be for every consideration that can be named 
if the nations of the earth were to agree to use no 
weapons of destruction more deadly than have been invented 
for them already. Why not? They have already agreed never 
to use explosive bullets. 

Here is Mr. Maxim (whose excessive cleverness suggests 
these reflections) with a new idea: an idea which, if he can 
carry it out, will add strangely and vastly to the horrors of 
war. He has already invented a gun of such admirable 
properties that it will mow men down in rows and rows every 
two minutes : you have only to turn a handle and the thing is 
done. He believes that he has now invented an aerial 
machine—or can show the way to its invention—of which 
the advantage is thus explained by himself in one of the 
monthly magazines : “ Certainly not for carrying freight, and 
not (for a considerable time at least) for conveying passengers, 
it will at once become an engine of war ”’—-a veritable engine of 
war, and not merely of use for discovering the position or 
observing the motions of an enemy. For this aerial steam- 
plateau will be large enough to carry in the air a weight of 
nine thousand pounds over and above its own weight: that is 
to say, it will bear aloft nine thousand pounds of war-material 
and of men to use it. The war-material will consist of “large 
bombs charged with high explosives,” compared with which 
dynamite is a mild compound; and Mr. Maxim confidently 
anticipates that machines of this character would “ completely 
paralyse an enemy by destroying in a few hours bridges, 
armouries, arsenals, gas and water works, railway stations, 
public buildings”—in short, whole cities, with their houses 
and the people in them: which I take to be the meaning of 
the words “et cetera” added to “public buildings” in 
Mr. Maxim's suggestive little catalogue. “Only the rich and 
highly civilised nations * could make and use these engines ; 
indeed, their inventor believes that one nation in Europe 
alone could do so at this moment, But the richer and more 
civilised the nation the greater the number of them that 
could be sent aloft to rain destruction on an enemy’s arsenals, 
gas and water works, public buildings, et cetera. 

It may be that the inventor’s hopes will be disappointed 
yet. Neither he nor his grandchildren may see so blest a sight 
as fleets of steam-machines battling in the blue, charging each 
other, wrecking each other, and hurtling down to earth with their 
cargoes of the newest bombs. But Mr. Maxim does not merely 
dream. Ile has made experimental engines, and he thinks it 
almost certain that he will succeed ; quite certain that success 
will come to someone within the next ten years, for the neces- 
sary “ motor” has been found at last. But, whether the Maxim 
Devastator is or is not to improve upon the Maxim gun, we 
know that similar blessings are unlikely to fail us. Notayear 
passes without some invention, some discovery, to add to the 
waste and to quicken and extend the havoe of war. Now it is 
a new rifle, now a new “explosive,” now some death-dealing 
machine to do in five minutes the hour-long work of fifty men 
with guns. Every one of these inventions and discoveries 
increases the cost of war-preparation enormously. The rifle that 
cost millions to “adopt” four years ago is superseded by another 
that costs millions to-day and will be superseded in turn five 
years hence. So with other things besides rifles at five guineas 

a-piece and great guns that blow eighty pounds sterling into 
smoke at every discharge. And it is not alone by its 
improvements in the mechanical means of destruction that 
invention adds to the waste of war. As someone has said 
before, it helps to swell the numbers of men drawn from 
hearth and home into the vast battalions that cover Europe. 
For, as war becomes more swift of execution, more urgent is 
the need of calling out the whole resources of a nation for 
instant use. The greater the destruction of a week's fighting, 
sO many men more must be kept ready to carry on the conflict. 

And when, turning from these drafts upon labour and 

treasure, we think upon the sweeping slanghter of invention’s 
battlefields, and when we also think of the dwindling part 
assigned to manliness by the mechanics of war, it is time 
to ask what compensation for the horror and the waste 
does the inventor give us? I can think of none. It may 
have happened that the possession of a superior weapon has 
given an advantage to one combatant over another; but 
experience teaches that no nation can hope to keep the 
secret of a new arm for long, and that invention matched 
against invention gives no country a clear superiority 
over the rest of the world. If war broke out in Europe six 
months hence, it would find the combatants as equally equipped 
for fight as in the days of the musket and the hand-grenade. 
Nation would meet nation with new weapons, but on much 
the same terms as they would have met without them. More 
men by tens of thousands could be brought into the field ; 
thousands more would perish in more sudden and more awful 
scenes of carnage; the slaughter and the burning would be 
costlier by ten times than at the beginning of the century ; 
and that is about all that Civilisation has to thank Science for 
inasmuch as she has devoted herself to soldiering. Nothing 
but incessant increase of waste, ruin, and blood-shedding, and 
therewithal the reduction of war from its old heroisms to 
something brutally mechanical. But yet the inventor goes 
on, still shining as a benefactor of his species; and his 
activities are now so increasingly fruitful that if the long- 
dreaded day of Armageddon happens to lie at any distance, 
what a day of horrors will the intellectual endowment of our 
Owz nineteenth century make of it! 


TILE 
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THE NEW LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL. 
The newly appointed Lord Justice-General of Scotland, the 
Right Hon. James Patrick Bannerman Robertson, has been 
Lord Advocate since November 1888, having been previously 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, and M.P. for Buteshire, an able 
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THE NEW LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND, 
THE RIGHT HON. J. P. B. ROBERTSON, Q.C. 


debater on the Conservative side, and a leader at the Scottish 
Bar with great professional success. He is son of an Estab- 
lished Church minister in Perthshire, and is about forty-five 
years of age. 
THE FLOODS IN: SPAIN. 

A tolerably complete survey of the disastrous effects of the 
floods that almost destroyed the town of Consuegra, in the 
mountain country south of Toledo, and that caused immense 
devastation for hundreds of miles in different directions, over 
many districts in the eastern and southern provinces of Spain, 
was given last week. ‘The loss of life is chiefly at Consuegra, 
where nearly 1800 dead bodies had been found up to Sept. 20, 
and many others still remained under the ruins of their dwell- 
ings. Parties of soldiers and labourers were daily employed in 
finding and burying the corpses, and in burning the carcases 
of the animals drowned by the flood. According to the official 
report, 530 buildings have entirely disappeared, 150 are in 
such a ruinous condition that they will have to be pulled 
down, and forty-eight streets have been swept away. The 
country in the vicinity of this town swarms with marauders 
bent on plunder. Valuables suck as coin and jewels are con- 
stantly being found. Soldiers belonging to the Engineer Corps 
have set up fifty military tents to shelter the houseless people. 
The students of, Madrid have received permission from the 
University authorities to make an organised collection 
in the streets of the city for the benefit of the sufferers 
from the floods. They vow parade the principal thorough- 
fares with collecting - boxes and solicit money. ‘The 
road between Madridejos and Consuegra has been repaired. 
The supply of food is completely assured, and a large 
quantity of linen is beginning to arrive. ‘The Franciscan 
monks sent to assist in the work of relief display extra- 
ordinary activity. 


SUICIDE OF GENERAL BOULANGER. 
The news that reached us on Wednesday, Sept. 30, by telegram 
from Brussels, of the death of General Boulanger that 
morning, by his own hand, was naturally deplorable as an 
example of the frailty of human nature, and of the unhappy 
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end of an unscrupulous career of ambition; but i3 
cannot be deemed of any ‘political importance in tke 
present condition of the French Republic, and there are 
probably few persons remaining in France who had tho 
slightest expectation of his eventual success in schemes 
which he may, indeed, have abandoned, for his own part, 
since his retirement to Jersey two years ago. George 
Ernest Jean Marie Boulanger, born at Rennes, in Brittany, 
in 1837, was an officer who won some distinction in the 
French Army, and became Minister of War in 1886. Soon 
losing office, he assumed an insubordinate attitude, took up 
the role of political agitator, was elected on April 15, 1887, 
representative of Paris by an immense majority, and openly 
threatened to overthrow the existing Republican constitution, 
His duel with M, Floquet, the exposure of some of his 
intrigues, and his prosecution for misappropriating publis 
funds, drove him out of France in April 1889; he came to 
London, removed hence to Jersey, and latterly to Brussels, 
accompanied by a lady friend, Madame de Bonnemain, whose 
death recently seems to have affected his mind; for he hag 
shot himself dead on her grave. 


“THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 

The table-land of the Pamir, bounded on the north by Russia, 
on the east by China, on the west by Afghanistan, and on the 
south by Chitral, Gilgit, and Yasin, which are under British 
protection, has for some years past been the scene of Russian 
so-called scientific expeditions. ‘This “ Roof of the World,” as 
it is called by the natives, is a desolate plateau eight to ten 
thousand feet high at its lowest part,and is inhabited by 
Kirghiz nomads, At first it was given out that the object of 
the explorers was to find the sources of the Oxus and its 
affluents, and this was a plausible pretext for some of the 
earlier expeditions, although even at that time geographic zeal 
was strongly impregnated with politics. Later on, however, 
Russian thirst for knowledge was directed to the south and 
south-east, and now the territories of Pamir and Alichar have 
been reached. The best known of these latter expeditions 
were those of Messrs. Grombtchevski and Greschimailo; 
and the number of zealous geographers increased proportion- 
ately till Captain Batchewski, in May last, accompanied by a 
force of Cossacks, entered that region. The Indian papers 
state that Captain Younghusband, while in the Little Pamir 
country, sent Lieutenant Davison to the Alichar Pamir to 
learn all he could as to the doings of the Russian exploring 
parties. The Russiansclaim supremacy over the Little Pamir 
and the Alichar Pamir, and excluded both officers from that 
part of the country. The aims of the Russian Government 
were foreshadowed by the Nerve Vremya over a year ago inan 
article proposing that, as a compensation for the presence of 
China in Kashgar, and the paramount control exercised in 
Kashmir by Great Britain, the Czar should establish a 
protectorate over Pamir. Hitherto this region has been a 
land claimed by no empire or recognised dominion. 

Captain Younghusband, of the King’s Dragoon Guards, is 
a very distinguished traveller in Northern and Central Asia, 
who, after exploring Manchuria and Mongolia, performed the 
journey from the north-east to India, crossing the Himalayas 
to Iskardo, Little Tibet, and Kashmir. In May 1888 he read 
a paper to the Royal Geographical Society of London, describ- 
ing this journey, and was congratulated by the president, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, on his remarkable achievement. 

We present two Views of the Pamir region, one of which is 
the Valley of the Kara-Su,a stream that runs eastward and 
joins the Kashgar River, flowing towards China, 


THE LATEST VIEW OF GLADSTONE. 

The latest volume of “The Queen's Prime Ministers,” the 
series of political biographies issued by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., is contributed by Mr. George 
Russell, M.P., and its subject is Mr. Gladstone. Mr. George 
tussell is a graceful writer, and he has given an interest- 
ing and well-balanced account, more or less in outline, 
of Mr. Gladstone's character and career. He does not write as 
a blind admirer, and the critical chapter with which he con- 
cludes his book is a carefully measured piece of criticism. He 
is, we think, perfectly right in placing Mr. Gladstone's religious- 
ness—which the unfriendly would perhaps call religiosity —in 
the forefront of Mr. Gladstone's characteristics. The only new 
light reflecting on the statesman’s career which his latest 
biographer is able to throw is that which relates the story 
of Mr. Gladstone's earlier spiritual struggles, his longing 
to enter the Church, and the strong emotion with which 
the Oxford movement and the secession of Newman and 
Manning to Rome inspired him. After Mr. Gladstone's 
religiousness, Mr. Russell puts his love of power and the 
courage with which it is supported. 

It is probably also true to say that Mr. Gladstone is a 
Conservative, but the statement is too unqualified to be regarded 
as a thoroughly critical judgment. Mr. Gladstone is a Conser- 
vative by sentiment and by tradition, but he is a Radical by 
impulse. Mr. Russell thinks that of all the great political 
changes with which Mr. Gladstone’s name is identified the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, the enlargement of the 
Franchise, and the proposed dissolution of the Parlia- 
mentary Union never had the complete sympathy of their 
author. Be this as it may, they have certainly been pursued 
with a vehement ardour which it is difficult to reconcile 
with the theory that Mr. Gladstone is wholly a Conser- 
vative at heart. The ex-Premier may have such Conser- 
vative instincts as come out, now and then, in a rather 
ludicrous regret over the abolition of the nobleman’s 
gown at Oxford, or the opening of Constitution Hill to the 
public. On the more advanced social questions he belongs to 
the middle rather than the end of the century, but he is 
certainly a political Radical of a fairly advanced type. One 
curious and familiar defect of his subject Mr. Russell notes 
with slightly cynical relish. Mr. Gladstone has never been 
quite able to distinguish between mediocrity and first-rate 
excellence in his associates. It has always been a matter of 
wonder how half a dozen of his colleagues in his first and 
second Ministries ever got into the positions they occupied. 
Obviously, like the fly in amber, they were neither “rich nor 
rare,” but they seemed to possess Mr. Gladstone's confidence. 
The answer is clear. Mr. Gladstone has very little knowledge of 
men. “ His manner,” says Mr. Russell, “towards his intellectual 
inferiors is almost ludicrously humble. He consults, defers, 
inquires ; he argues his point where he would be fully justi- 
fied in laying down the law, and eagerly seeks information 
from the mouths of babes and sucklings. Still, after all, he 
is frankly human, and it is part of human nature to 
like acquiescence better than contradiction, and to rate 
more highly than they deserve the characters and attain- 
ments of even tenth-rate people who agree with one. Hence 
it arises that all Mr. Gladstone’s geese are swans.” 
Mr. Russell's book is pleasurable reading throughout, but we 
cannot say that it shows much freshness of research. ‘The 
author quotes a considerable number of specimen passages 
from Mr. Gladstone's speeches, but nearly every one of them 
has appeared in former biographical compilations, 
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ust died in the person of 
Count Piper, who was 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy  Plenipo- 
tentiary for Sweden at 
the Court of St. James's 
from 1877 to 1889. Count 
Piper belonged to the 
old Swedish aristocracy, 
and his life was mainly 
passed in the diplomatic 
service, which he entered 
in 1853. He was 
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} lay on tl mall farm } rdship bought last year in 
( of the va s of the B sh Columbian mainland and 
placed in the ch urge of his brother-in-law. On their way west 
from New York, Lord 1 Lady Aberdeen renewed many 
weyuaintances at Burlington, Montreal, and Ottawa. They 


intend visiting Chicago on their way home in November or 


Decembe n connection with the exhibit of Trish lace which 
is to be made at the World's Fair by the Irish Industries 
Association. It is noted in Transatlantic papers that Lord 
Aberdeen, when in New York, wore a suit of Irish homespun, 
thus showing practical sympathy with the Countess’ labours 
1 behalf of the industries of the sister isle. 
Fasque House, Kincardineshire, the seat of Sir John R. Glad- 


stone. Bart.. the nephew of Mr. Gladstone, where the ex-Premier 
has been visiting, and where a great many of his early days 
were spent, is one of the finest and most stately of Scotland's 
It stands upon a wooded eminence, and 
commands magnificent views over the sixty or more square 
miles of park, woodland, and arable land which comprise the 


The property was acquired by Mr. Gladstone's father, 


castellated mansions. 


estate 
Sir John, the first baronet, a prosperous Liverpool merchant, 
about the time when his fourth son, the eminent Liberal 
leader, was sent to Eton, some seventy years ago. Sir John, 
who lived in much old-fashioned state at Fasque, was twice 
married, his second wife, the mother of his children, being a 
danghter of Andrew Robertson, the Provost of Dingwall, 
through which alliance the present family of Gladstone can 
trace a royal descent from both Henry ILL, King of England, 
and Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. The present baronet is 
the principal owner of tne flourishing and well-known Fetter- 
cairn distillery, which is situated on his estate. 


General Viscount Bridport, on whom the Queen has just 
conferred the Civil Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, asa 
mark of appreciation of his faithful services in her Majesty's 
household dnring an uninterrupted period of half a century, 
is now in his seventy-seventh year, and is descended from the 
scions of two families whose names must remain ever famous 
in | history. His great-great-uncle on his 
father’s was Alexander Ilood, much for 
England's maritime glory in the latter half of the last centary, 
rear-admiral under Lord Howe at the relief of 
Gibraltar in 1782. and who commanded the Royal George in 
the ever-memorable victory over the French on June 1, 1794, 
for his share in which he was created Baron Bridport. Viscount 
Bridport’s mother was Charlotte, Duchess of Bronté, the 
daughter of William, first Earl Nelson, and niece of England's 
greatest naval commander, Horatio Nelson, Lord Nelson of 
the Nile and Duke of Bronté in Sicily. 


Miss Alice Cecil 
Stanley Wilson, the son and heir of Mr. 
Tranby Croft, has been announced, is the eldest daughter of 
the late Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart, of East Sutton Park, 
Staplehurst, Kent. and elder sister of the present baronet, who 
is only thirteen years of age. The Filmers are among the 
most ancient of our Kentish families, being descended from 
Robert Filmour, who was owner of the manor of Herst. at 
Ottenden, in the reign of Edward II. The manor of East 
Sutton was purchased by Sir Edward Filmer, Knight, in the 
reign of James I.; his son, Sir Robert, was an enthusiastic 
adherent of Charles I., his mansion house at East Sutton having 
been plundered no less than ten times in one year during the 
Civil Wars. East Sutton Park, which commands a splendid 
prospect over the Weald of Kent, contains much that is 
interesting in the shape of carving, tapestry, and pictures, not 
to mention some of the articles of attire of Good Queen Bess, 
of the architecture of whose reign it is a fine specimen. 

M. Ribot, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, is the 
man talked of at this moment in France. M. Carnot showed 
his wisdom when he chose the peace-loving deputy to fill 
one of the most dangerous Governmental posts in Europe. 
Alexandre Ribot began life as a barrister, and published two 
remarkable works of special interest to his English con/réres : 
one, a Life of Lord Erskine, implied a thorough knowledge of 
the English language ; the other—a treatise on the advisability 
of founding in England a court of appeal for criminal cases— 
was a good deal noticed. 


The late General Sir John Bloomfield Gough, G.C.B., who 
died on Sept. 24, was a son of Dean Gough, of Derry, and 
nephew of Field-Marshal 
the first Viscount Gough. 
Ilaving been educated at 
Sandhurst, he entered the 
Army in 1820, became 
General in 1871, and 
retired in 1877. He served 
in the Chinese war 1840 
to 1842, as D.Q.M.G. ; at 
Gwalior, 1843 to 1844, as 
Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief in 
India; as a brigadier in 
the Sutlej Army in 1845 
to 1846 he commanded 
second brigade of cavalry 
at battles of Moodkee and 
Ferozeshah ; as Q.M.G. 
of Forces in India at 
battle of Sobraon he was 
severely wounded; and 
he served in the Punjaub 
rampaign, 1848 to 1849, including the battles of Chillian- 
wallah and Goojerat. 
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Mr. Seymour Lucas, the well-known artist, who is one of 
the victims of the lamentable railway accident in Spain, 
having suffered a double fracture of the leg and other 
injuries, is one of the most recent Associates of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Lucas has an affection for Spanish subjects 
for his pictures. His Academy canvas, a couple of years ago, 
depicted one of the prond commanders of old Spain sur- 
rendering to the captain of an English ship, while his famous 
“Game of Bowls on Plymouth Hoe” (reproduced at Drury 
Lane by Sir Augustus Harris in his autumn drama in 1888) 
illustrated another eventin that stirring period when England 
and Spain disputed for the supremacy of the sea, He is an ardent 
t of archeological lore, and his studio at West Hamp- 
stead is picturesque with ancient furniture, ancient cups and 
flagons, and a perfect wealth of ancient armour. ‘The latest 
accounts of Mr. Lucas are favourable. His wife left England 


sad intelligence. 


Mr If. S. Foster, who, with Mr. Alderman Tyler, is a 


studen 





sheriff-elect for the City and was admitted to the shrievalty, 
is a well-known figure in various City circles—political, 
peculative, religions. He at one time thought of going to 
the Bar, but he was not called, and in the end abandoned 
law for business. In this sphere he has of late been a very 
successful man He made a large sum out of the conversion 


of the proprietary of a well-known patent medicine into a 
is been fortunate in other directions. He is 
man, but his engagements are multifarious. 


company, and h 
still a young 
He is a member of the London County Conncil and the School 
Board on the Conservative side, and takes a considerable 
He is also a prominentand active 
supporter of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and is 
often seen and heard on Exeter Hall platforms. He has 
travelled much, and has resided some time in Australia. 


interest in London polities. 





The death of the young Grand Duchess Paul of Russia, a 
daughter of King George of Greece and granddaughter of the 
King of Denmark, niece 
also to the Princess of 
Wales, is a sad event for 
several reigning families. 
lexandra of 
Greece married the Grand 
Duke Paul, youngest 
brother of the Emperor of 
Russia, on June 17, 1889, 
and gave birth last year 
to a daughter, and to a 
son the week before her 
death, which has occurred 
after reaching the 
age of twenty-one. It took 
place at Moscow, in the 
house of the Grand Duke 
Sergius, her husband's 
brother. ‘The Emperor 
Alexander IIT. and the 
Empress, who were on a 
visit to the King of Den- 
mark at Copenhagen, have 
Russia, in consequence of this 


Princess 


soon 





THE LATE GRAND DUCHESS PAUL OF 
RUSSIA, 


returned in great haste to 
family affliction. 

Mr. Robert Stannard, C.E., who died at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Mr. George Augustus Sala, was, we believe, the last 
survivor of those who were connected with the hi'storic 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway. He was born in the 
neighbourhood of Chat Moss, and it was his father who 
supported Ste phenson, and who overcame the 
difficulties of constructing a railway across the Moss after 
George Stephenson had despaired of accomplishing the feat. 
Robert Stannard the elder conceived the idea of making a 
bottom to the Moss, by the ingenious plan of laying down, 
* herring-bone ”™ fashion, whole plantations of young larch 
and by tipping earth on this foundation a solid mass 
was ultimately formed. He also constructed a peculiar patten, 
or clog, for the horses to wear when working on the Moss, a 
pattern of which is exhibited in Manchester to this day. His 
son Robert, now deceased, was a lad at the time of the Chat 
Moss diffienlty, but before he was twenty years old he was 
selected by Mr. Brassey as his manager fora large section of 
the Paris and Rouen Ratlway. He was*next associated with 
Brunel and Sir Morton Peto, and for the last thirty years of his 
life was a principal representative of the firm of Messrs. Lucas 
and Aird when they carried out most important contracts. His 
name, indeed, is associated with nearly every great railway in 
England constructed in the last forty-five years, He has left 
many interesting notes and diaries, which will be utilised by 
Mrs, George Augustus Sala in a little biography she is writing 
of her father, to be published early in the new year. 

Mr. C. P. Seott, the Liberal candidate for North-East 
Manchester, is a journalist of much ability and of scholarly 
attainments. Ilewas born 
in 1846, eldest son of the 
late Mr. John Russell 
Scott, of London, and was 
educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, 
where he gained first- 
class honours in classics, 
and took the M.A. degree, 
After his University 
studies, he was sent to 
Edinburgh to learn the 
work of literary journal- 
ism and editorship at the 
hands of Mr. Alexander 
Russel, editor of the 
Scotsman. For Mr. Scott 
is a nephew of Mr. J. E. 
Taylor, the chief pro- 
prietor of the Wanchester 
Guaidian, and has for 
some years past been charged with its management and editor- 
ship. He is avery hard worker, and there is telephonic com- 
munication between his house and the office of the Guardian, 
He is alsoa fair public speaker, is a magistrate, and is on the 
governing body of Owens College and of other Manchester 
institutions, This is not the first occasion of his being candi- 
date for the seat in Parliament to which he aspires, as he 
contested the same Manchester constituency in 1886, when he 
was defeated by Sir James Fergusson with a majority of 327. 

Mr. James Stephens, known in Irish revolutionary history 
as the “Head Centre” of the Fenian movement, or, more 
specifically, as the central organiser of the Irish Republic, has 
arrived in Dublin, having travelled in the same boat as 
Mr. Parnell, whom he has never seen and did not recognise. 
Mr. Stephens has not, as has been supposed, any sentence 
recorded against him. He was accused of treason-felony, but 
escaped while waiting his trial in Richmond Jail. A charge 
of treason-felony lapses in time, and there is no doubt that 
Mr. Stephens has returned with the tacit consent of the English 
Government, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. ; 

The political horizon in Europe has cleared up wonderfully 
during the last few days. ‘To the uneasiness and apprehension 
which prevailed throughout the Continent has succeeded a 
feeling of security and confidence such as has been unknown 
for several years. In political meteorology it is always a 
mistake to look too much ahead, and the near future being 
promising, it is needless to go beyond for the present. 

The grounds upon which the prevailing sense of security is 
In the first place comes the relaxation of 
the passport regulations in Alsace-Lorraine, according to 
which, on and after Oct. 1, passports will be required in 
Alsace-Lorraine only from foreign officers on active service, 
ex-officers or cadets of military schools, and such persons as 
have lost German nationality and are nnder the age of forty-five 
years, Foreigners entering Alsace-Lorraine will, of course, 
have to submit to various regulations and to report them- 
‘Ives to the local police; but the objectionable features of the 
which required the fulfilment of endless formali- 
ties before a foreigner could obtain the necessary visa and 
proceed on his journey, have been removed. 


based are several. 








old system, 


It will be remembered that the old passport regulations 
were reapplied with the greatest severity after the journey to 
Paris of the Empress Frederick; it would seem that the 
present relaxation is in some measure due to the energy with 
which the French Government suppressed the anti-German 
manifestations to which the performance of “ Lohengrin” 
seemed likely to give rise. In Germany the decision of the 
Government has been received with universal satisfaction, 
and in France newspapers of all shades of opinion are 
unanimous in praising the wisdom of the action of 


the German Emperor. Coming after some hasty utter- 
ances which had created considerable emotion in France, 
the relaxation of the passport regulations is the more 


welcome to the French people, whose pacific sentiments, 
as evidenced by the speeches of President Carnot and M. de 
Freycinet, are thus acknowledged by the Emperor William, 
Another reason for believing in the maintenance of peace is 
the address delivered at Frankfort, on Sept. 24, by Baron von 
Berlepsch, the Minister of Commerce, who said: “The best 
guarantee of peace is the will of our august Sovereign, which 
coincides with that of the nation, to preserve peace.” 


Finally, the speeches delivered by Chancellor von Caprivi 
at Osnabriick and by M. Ribot at Bapaume have confirmed and 
strengthened the belief in the maintenance of peace. Said the 
Chancellor : * At the present moment there is not the slightest 
ground for doubting that peace will be maintained. No cloud 
darkens the political horizon.” As to M. Ribot, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the same day, Sept. 27, 
after alluding to the sentiments of friendship extended to 
the French sailors in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
and England, he attributed them to the widespread feeling 
that France is once more an indispensable factor in the 
European equilibrium, and is imparting to it an additional 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace. And asa proof that 
the wish to preserve peace is sincere on the part of the French 
Government, M. Ribot added : “ It is not at a moment when we 
are in a position to cultivate peace with the greatest dignity 
that we shall expose ourselves to the danger of compromising 
it.” M. Ribot’s speech has been hailed with satisfaction in 
Germany as well as in France, and the impression produced 
by it and by the address of Chancellor von Caprivi in all 
European capitals is excellent. 

If the political outlook in Europe is reassuring, there are, 
on the contrary, numerous dark spots in the East, where for 
some time to come events will have to be followed with great 
attention, In China there are, fortunately, nofresh outbreaks 
to record, and it is hoped that the anti-foreign wave has spent 
its force and that the worst is over. The Chinese Government 
has informed the Cabinets of Berlin, Paris, and London. through 
its representatives in those capitals, that itis taking all necessary 
measures for the adequate protection of foreigners, thatdt has 
ordered the northern fleet to proceed to the disturbed region, 
and that it hopes that the Governments of Germany, France, 
and England willawaitthe result of thesemeasures before taking 
the law into their own hands, as it was supposed they were 
inclined to do. It would seem that, so far, the European 
Powers are not disposed to take action, and are willing to give 
time to the Chinese; besides, there is an impression abroad 
that there does not exist perfect unanimity among the Powers 
interested as to the opportuneness of acting energetically in 
China or as to what should be done. Russia, it is asserted, 
will take no part in a demonstration against China. 


For some time past considerable curiosity, not to say 
uneasiness, has been felt in official centres both at home and 
in India as to the movements of the Russians in Central Asia 
and in the Pamir region. A few days ago it was announced 
that Captain Younghusband had been excluded by the 
Russians from the Little Pamir and the Alichar Valley, but the 
vagueness of the information did not convey much meaning 
to the general reader. Were the Russians on their own 
territory, or on Afghan, British, or Chinese ground? Had 
they been on British or Afghan territory the fact would have 
been ascertained immediately, and therefore it was surmised 
that they were on Chinese territory. This surmise turned out 
to be correct, for it has since been reported that the Russian 
exploring party, numbering 150 men, was ina region which 
Russia claimed a few years ago, and which China staunchly 
refused to give up. It was also said that a Chinese general 
had vainly tried to prevent the Russian advance. 


As to Captain Younghusband, he was said to be on the 
Tagdumbash Pamir as late as Sept. 6; he had been led to 
expect that he would be allowed to join the Russian expedition, 
but ultimately the Russians desired him to withdraw, and 
that, it appears, is the explanation of his exclusion. All this 
is somewhat vague ; but the matter will, no doubt, soon be 
cleared up and the real facts ascertained, when it will be 
possible to form an opinion as to the true importance of 
the movement of the Russians in Central Asia. It is said, 
however, that great uneasiness prevails in Indian official 
circles, where, no doubt, the facts are better known and more 
accurately gauged than can possibly be the case here. On 
Sept. 30 it was rumoured at Bombay that Captain Young- 
husband had been killed, but this report is extremely doubtful. 

An outbreak is reported to have occurred in Guatemala, in 
Central America, on Sept. 15, when the troops were called out 
to disperse the mob, and some five hundred persons were killed, 

OUR PORTRAITS. 
Our portrait of the late General Sir J. B. Gough is from a 
photograph by Mr. Lafayette, of Dublin; that of Mr. 
C. P. Scott from one by Mr. Franz Baum, of Manchester ; 
that of the new Lord Justice-General of Scotland by Messrs. 
Russell and Sons, 17, Baker Street, London ; and that of the 
late Count Piper by Messrs, Elliott and Fry, Baker Street. 
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OCT 3. 1891 


GLENALMOND COLLEGE, PERTHSHIRE. 
The visit of Mr. Gladstone to Trinity College, Glenalmond, on 
Thursday, Oct. 1, to attend the-jubilee festival of that institution, 
and to lay the foundation-stone of the new wing of its buildings, 
1S 4n Occasion of some personal and historical interest, for 
Mr. Gladstone is the only surviving founder of the college, 
and it was his father, Sir John Gladstone, who laid the first 
stone of the building, nearly fifty years ago. 

The college was founded in 1841. In that year was issued 
a circular letter bearing signatures of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
James R. Hope, and Dean Ramsay, which explained the scheme 
of founding a public school, on the English model, in Scotland, 
and invited the support of Scottish parents. The sum of 
£16,000 was almost immediately raised. Among the first sub- 
scribers were the Queen Dowager, the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Marquis of Lothian, and six members of the Gladstone family. 
The building was begun in 1842, but delays occurred, and the 
college was not opened till 1847, 

The first Warden appointed was the Rev. Dr. Scott (Dean 
of Rochester and Master of Balliol), but he resigned before 
the college could be opened. Mr. W. E. Gladstone then secured 











NEW BUILDING AT THE COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 


the services of the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, then second master 
at Winchester, under whom, as Warden, the school opened on 
May 4, 1847. 

In 1851 Dr. Wordsworth built the handsome chapel, chiefly 
at his own expense, at 9 cost of more than £8000. In 1854 
the Rev. Dr. Hannah (afterwards Archdeacon of Lewes) suc- 
ceeded Dr. Wordsworth, who had become Bishop of St. Andrews. 
In his time the hall, sanatorium, and lodge were built. In 
1870 Dr. Thornton sueceeded, and was followed in 1873 by 
Dr. Percy Robinson. When the Warden’s house and the rooms 
of the theological students were burnt down, the Theological 
Department was removed to Edinburgh. On the death of 
Dr. Robinson, in 1881, the Rev. W. Richmond, Fellow of Keble 
College, Oxford, sneceeded ; and to him is due the formation 
of the modern side and many characteristic features of the life 
of the school. The present Warden, the Rev. J. H. Skrine, 
ellow of Merton College, Oxford, came to Glenalmond on 
Mr. Richmond's retirement in 1888 ; he had been Sixth Form 
master at Uppingham School till the death. in 1887. of his 
friend Edward Thring, the well-known Head Master of Upning- 
ham. Since he came to Glenalmond the increase of boys at 
the school, whose numbers have doubled in three years, has 
necessitated additional buildings. The gymnasium was con- 
structed and additional dormitory accommodation was arranged 
in 1889. A new wing, which will complete the quadrangle, has 
now been commenced. Under 
the present Warden the classical 
aud modern sides have been 
remodelled, and an Army side 
established, The present number 
of boys is the largest on record. 

At the jubilee celebration this 

year were present the only sur- 
viving founder (Mr. Gladstone), 
the first Warden of Glenalmond 
(Bishop Wordsworth), the first 
boy who entered the school (the 
Marquis of Lothian), and the 
first school captain (Bishop 
Sandford). On the staff of the 
college have been the following 
well-known persons, still living: 
The Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Bishop Barry, Professor Bright 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford), 
Canon Brown (of St. Paul's, 
London), and the Bishop of 
Edinburgh ; besides Dean Scott 
and Archdeacon Hannah, de- 
ceased. Among the “ Old Glen- 
almonds” who have become 
distinguished are the Marquis 
of Lothian (Secretary of State 
for Scotland), Sir Charles McGregor, K.C.S.L, Sir J. 
McQueen, K.C.B; two Victoria Cross heroes, Major H. 
Dick-Cunynghame and Captain Dundas; the Earl of Elgin, 
Viscount Dalrymple, Lord Borthwick, Lord Carnegie, Lord 
Ralph Kerr, Bishop Sandford, Sir Alexander Wilson (High 
Sheriff of Calentta), Mr. H. W. Primrose, C.B. (Secretary 
If.M. Office of Works). ‘This school has sent ninety-five 
officers to the Army. Of prominent scholars trained at Glen- 
almond we find Mr. E. G. Browne (Fellow of Pembroke, 
Cambridge), Mr. P. A. Henderson (Sub-Warden of Wadham, 
Oxford); the Rev. H. A. Wilson (Fellow of Magdalen, 
Oxford), Mr. H.G. Wedderburn (Fellow of Madras University), 
and Mr. H. A. T. Currie (Fellow of Cooper's Hill). The 
Theological Department, for the training of the clergy..has 
been for some fourteen years conducted at Edinburgh, where 
Canon Keating is now at its head. This school is the oldest 
public school of Scotland. 

The situation of the buildings hardly appears in our View ; it 
is a wooded cliff overhanging the Almond, which passes under 
the north and east fronts of the college. The Grampians rise 
in foothills from the opposite bank ; “ Sma’ Glen,” with Ossian’s 
tomb, is within four miles. The towns of Perth and Crieff are 
each ten miles distant ; to Methven Station is four miles. On 
the cliff above the river stand the castellated buildings, in the 
form of a quadrangle, built of red sandstone, containing 
dormitories, school-rooms, tlass-rooms, and other apartments on 
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two sides, connected by several cloisters. The chapel is at the 
south-east corner, a large and very fine building. the gift of 
3ishop Wordsworth, the first Warden; the Hall, built in 1861-2, 
is very beautiful; its staircase, with a central pillar prop- 
ping the groined roof, recalls Christ Church, Oxford. ‘The 
new wing connecting the hall and chapel completes the 
eastern side of the quadrangle, forming a continuous elevation 
of about 150 ft. It contains large, airy class-rooms on the 
ground floor, with dormitories on the two upper floors. A 
projecting wing to the east gives further accommodation, with 
a master’s residence and the necessary staircases and lavatories. 
The elevation is designed to contrast with the elaborate rich- 
ness of the adjoining chapel and hall. The architect is Mr.G. 
Henderson, of Edinburgh, whose father was architect of the 
original buildings. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
There was a rude retort in our schoolboy days by which the 
cocky youngster was curtly told to mind his own business— 
* Don’t teach your grandmother how to suck 
eggs.” ‘There has been a little too much in- 
struction in the art of egg-sucking lately on 
the part of impertinent voung gentlemen 
who, with supreme condescension, have taken 
the poor, neglected, ill-used drama under their 
protecting wings. We are told that, with the 
air of martyrs, and exuding culture at every 
pore of their skin, they, the high-priests of 
literature—in their own feeble imagination— 
deign to waste their valuable time in the 
service of the miserable, down-trodden, and 
vulgar amusement in which the English 
‘Theatre is concerned. Hitherto the wretched 
outcast has been protected by a class of men 
who borrow dress-coats from waiters and 
fuddle themselves at restaurant bars; but 
now the day of enlightenment is at hand, and 
the cause of one of the most beautiful of the 
arts is to be entrusted to the *cocksure 
school” —to the charge of disappointed 
dramatists, touting journalists, and book- 
sellers’ hacks, who have not the skill to argue 
nor the power to convince—men, who, desti- 














tute of breeding and ignorant of courtesy, 
cannot agree to differ with their opponents as 
gentlemen were wont to do, but fling libels 
like mud, and end controversy with a feminine 
shriek: “I hate you! I hate you! I hate 
you!” Once more it has been proved that 
the art of writing plays is not so easy a matter 
as the cocksure gentlemen insist. ‘The mere love of 
literature and the mere power of expression, the gift of brain 
and the power of analysis, may considerably aid the dramatist, 
but they do not make him. From the days of Shakspere down- 
wards the best plays have been written by men who, if not 
actors, have lived in the very atmosphere of the theatre. The 
dramatist must be apprenticed to his trade. There is no pro- 
fessor of literature—be he novelist, essayist, journalist, what 
not—who can dispense with training; but neither the 
novelist nor the journalist nor the mere bookmaker can turn to 
the stage and take up the trade of play-writing without learn- 
ing the grammar of the art to which he intends to devote 
himself. 

What man who loves the dramatic art, who has studied it, 
who knows how ennobling an art it is when properly recog- 
nised, did not rejoice when it was rumoured that Mr. Henry 
James intended to write for the stage? Here was a man 
specially qualified for the tesk he set before himself.. A charm- 
ing writer, a deep thinker, a man with style and observa- 
tion, a student of plays and players, an admirer of the best 
school of acting, the French school—here was a man fally 
equipped for his new enterprise. He had won his spurs as a 
novelist, but there was no reason why he should not sneceed 
as a dramatist. The question was whether the special gifts 
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and attainments of Mr. Henry James would be strong enough 
to weigh against his inexperience. It had to be decided if this 
specially gifted man was to be the exception that proves the 
wholesomeness of the rule by its very rarity. 

Mr. Henry James has made his first venture. He has 
written his first play. He has dramatised his delightful novel, 
“The American.” It has been written, it has been acted, it 
has been produced. A most patient hearing has been given to 
the new play. It was listened to with courteous attention ; it 
has been criticised with care, consideration, and, I would trust, 
courtesy by the band of earnest, intelligent, and experienced 
gentlemen who, unlike some of their amateur advisers, happen 
to know something of the art they discuss. In the multitude of 
councillors perchance there is wisdom, and there has been no 
lack of advice given to the cultured and observant author. He 
has been told that he ought not to dramatise a novel, and that 
novels never dramatise successfully. He has been praised for 
fiis delightful dialogue and brilliant conversational power. He 
has been warned against mixing up pure comedy with pure 
melodrama in the same dramatic scheme. He has been 
praised, congratulated, sympathised with, and chaffed. Very 
rightly and truthfully it has been hinted to Mr. Henry 
James that his play as it stands might have looked even 
better than it appeared to be if only the actors and actresses on 
the stage conld have imbibed and drunk in the author's idea. 
It is no use contrasting Bohemia with the Faubourg St. 
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Germain if the well-bred people are as Bohemian as the riff-raff, 
It is waste of time to put upon the stage a contrast instinct 
with interest if, when acted, it is nocontrastat all. For my own 
part. I think that the idea underlying “'The American” is as 
admirable a dramatic idea as author could well devise. ‘The 
contrast between the new world and the old, the battle between 
wealth and pride, with love in the balance, is exactly the 
germ that in experienced hands should make a brilliant 
comedy of manners. But it should have been a comedy and 
nothing else. It should have been free from the taint of melo- 
drama; it should have been free from duels and deaths, and 
ancient servitors and family secrets. The whole play should 
have been what the first act was—comedy, wit, sparkle, 
epigram—always comedy. I fancy such a subject would have 
been treated so by Dumas, by Scribe, by Augier, by Octave 
Feuillet, by Pailleron — yes, and by Sardou, who has 
written witty comedies as well as_ blood -and-thunder 
melodramas. And this brings me to my great point con- 
cerning what Mr. Henry James has not been told. He 
has not been told that should “ ‘The American,” as dramatised, 
only prove a succes d’estime, it will be due alone to the 
dramatic inexperience on which I have insisted. It would be 
a grievous pity if Mr. Henry James left the stage in disgust, 
simply because his first venture has not turned out all he 
wanted it to be. He is not the kind of man to join the silly 
crew of disappointed dramatists, who, refusing to take heart, 
ascribe their temporary failure to a critical cabal op the part 
of prejudiced, ignorant, and venal men. That is toostaleand 
silly a cry. We all know the old cricketing story. I have told it 
a hundred times :* How were youont, old fellow? "asked a friend 
in the pavilion to an indifferent bat who always made some 
excuse for hisown want of skill. “ What was it—bad bat, awkward 
pad, beastly gloves, sun in your eyes—what was it this time?” 
* No!” was the surly response. ‘* D—d fool of an umpire!” 
This is the kind of cry raised by men of less literary power 
and far smaller intelligence than Mr. Henry James. ‘They 
have virtually no other excuse, for they can do no better. 

Any disappointment caused after secing the dramatised 
“ American” may be soon neutralised by a more intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the stage. When people 
prate like parrots about “convention,” they seek to imply 
that no formulais necessary before writing for the stage. ‘The 
art of the novelist and the art of the dramatist are utterly 
distinct and apart. When Mr. Henry James wrote “ The 
American” as a play, he thought he had explained everything. 
He had really explained nothing. He had his book well in his 
mind, and forgot that his audience knew nothing whatever of 
the book. He did not “ join his flats.” He did not allow his 
hooks to meet his eyes. He thought that to write a play was 
as plain sailing as to write a book. But it is not. You must 
be at home before the footlights and behind them. You must 
not only study audiences; you must study the stage. Let 
me ask who have been the most successful writers for the 
stagein our time? First of all, actors—Boucicault, Robertson, 
Byron, Pinero, Carton. Secondly, men who have spent their 
lives in the study of the stage, and who, if not actors, have 
almost lived on the boards—Gilbert, Merivale, Albery, Grundy, 
Henry Arthur Jones. ‘Thirdly, men who studied the art 
of dramatic construction under French masters—Palgrave 
Simpson, Tom Taylor, Charles Reade. If experience ever 
teaches, it does in stage matters, and on his next venture 
I expect Mr. Henry James to make not a success of 
esteem, but one of veritable triumph. But in order to 
do so he must, I fear, discard the study and the salon and 
condescend to the draughty, darksome theatre, to the vitiated 
atmosphere of the playhouse, to the miserable illamination of 
the T-light. He must not only live in the theatre, but attend 
rehearsals and communicate hisown individuality tothe players. 
Robertson did it ; Charles Reade did it; Sardou does it. 

As a rule, the actor and actress are not inventive. At rare 
intervals they are sympathetic. By a miracle they are even 
absorbent. ‘lhe most brilliant of them, a man and genius 
like Robson, required the authors idea to be hammered into 
his head. When he got it there, he was all right ; but it took 
a lot of hammering to produce the effect. So let Mr. Henry 
James, in the words of an old writer, “ Thank God [that it 
was no worse], and take courage !”’ 

As for the acting in “ The American,” if not very brilliant 
or particularly useful to this dramatic idea, it might have 
been very much worse. We may wish, for instancé, that a 
comedian like Mr. John Drew had been cast for “ The 
American,” because. to begin with, he is an American, and, 
next, he is more than a light comedian. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Edward Compton did remarkably well. His first 
act was quite admirable in the best style of comedy ; it was 
only the passionate and the tragic stop that frightened him. 
How few young actors can be light and heavy at the same time! 
It was a treat to hear Miss Bateman speak ber lines as the 
Marquise, and Ido not suppose that Mr. Henry James would 
have desired a better little French girl than Miss Adrienne 
Dairolles. But the artistic triumph of the evening was won 
by Miss Louise Moodie. ‘The author little knew what a pitfall 
he had prepared when he introduced the old woman with the 
family secret. But then he has not studied the English stage 
for thirty years. Miss Louise Moodie got him out of that 
scrape, and was brilliant throughout. What a treat it is 
when irreverent laughter is checked by the strong hand of a 
true artist ! 


According to letters from merchants attending the fair at 
Nijni Novgorod, a number of Afghan traders lately arrived 
there with a letter for the Governor from the Ameer Abdurrah- 
man, stating that he had decided to open Afghanistan to free 
commercial intercourse with Russia in consideration of the 
good quality of the Russian products imported into Afghani- 
stan during recent years. The Ameer is greatly flattered by 
the valuable presents sent to him by the Czar. 

Master ‘I’. Sharples, pupil of Mrs. R. Froude Coules, of 
Worsley, near Manchester, has passed the final examination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Music at the University of 
Durham. He is seventeen years of age, the youngest 
candidate who has gained this degree atan English University. 
He also gained the diploma of Associate of the College of 
Organists at the age of fourteen, and the Fellowship diploma 
six months afterwards. He was appointed organist of Christ 
Church, Patricroft, after competition, at the age of thirteen. 
Several of his published competitions were played by him at 
his organ recitals at the Crystal Palace two years ago. 

We hear from Australia that John Roberts, jun., the 
billiard-player, has been playing in Melbourne before very 
large numbers of spectators. He gave one fourth of the gross 
receipts to the floods relief fund, and has offered a prize of 
100 gs. to establish a championship. It was not until his fifth 
match with H. Evans, who is styled the champion of 
Australia, that he exhibited the form for which he is 
celebrated at the all-round game. In this contest he made one 
break of 412, besides others of 202, 144, and 134. Roberts was 
giving 1000 points start in 2000, and won by 103 points. Of 
the four matches previously played he had won two and 
lost two. 
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FRANCISCAN MISSION AND OTHER BUILDINGS AT TCHANG 


LATELY DESTROYED BY THE RIOTERS, 


It is stated that our Foreign Office has received from the British Minister at Pekin, by 
telegraph, a further report of the situation of affairs in those parts of the interior of China, 
far up the great river Yang-tze-Kiang, where an outburst of popular fanaticism has caused 
hostile acts and outrages to be perpetrated 
ports. ‘The British Minister asks the Foreign Office to reinforce the British naval 
squadron in those waters, It is inferred that the European Powers will shortly 
have to take vigorous steps to insure the safety of their colony in China. At Ichang, 
American Catholic missions and the houses of Messrs, Cain and 


against the Europeans residing at the treaty 


on Sept. 3, the 
Alldridge were burned, That of Mr, Cockburn was looted by Chinese fanatics. Several 
Franciscan sisters and one priest were badly hurt on the following day. The Catholic and 
Protestant missions were plundered and burned. The cause was the alleged stealing of a 
child which had been left at the convent by an unknown person ; but there was evidence that 
the outburst had been long arranged. It seems to have been planned at Kalashui and executed 
by disguised Hunan soldiers. The British Consulate, the Customs houses, and Chinese 
property inside the city were protected, but the civil and military authorities are helplessly 
inactive ; they fear to seize the leaders of the outbreak. <A detachment of British sailors has 
gone to Ichang on a chartered steamer. 

At Pekin it is asserted that the Chinese authorities at the treaty ports and inland towns 
are fully able to cope with disorder, and especially to repress any attempted outrages upon 
foreigners. On the other hand, it is questionably reported that the foreign Powers 
having treaties with China have demanded of the Chinese Government that the province 
of Hunan shall be opened to foreign trade and residence, on the ground that all 
the anti-foreign riots recently have emanated from there, as well as all the infamous 
publications against foreigners. The //ong Kong Telegraph publishes a long communication 








from its Foochow cerrespondent, alleging that reports of impending disturbances 
in that city were concocted and telegraphed to Europe towards the end of July and 
at the commencement of August, for speculative purposes to raise the prices of the consign- 
ments of tea then on their way to European markets, The destruction of foreign and native 
warehouses in Foochow in a riot would, of course, practically prevent any more tea being 
exported from that port during the year. “Asa matter of fact, the Foochow natives are, 
and have always been, docile and peaceable. The only ugly elements in Toochow are 1500 
discharged Hunan soldiers, who are penniless and ready to roband pilfer at every opportunity. 
On the other hand, there are over 8000 troops here, well disciplined and armed, who could 
suppress any riot in half an hour.” 

Notwithstanding these assurances of the safety of such towns as Foochow, which are 
more easily accessible, much anxiety is felt about the risk of an outbreak at Chungking, 
on the upper river, several hundred miles above Ichang, where the opening of the port to 
trade has induced over twenty European missionaries to take up their abode, intending to 
make Chungking a centre for work in the great western province of Sze-chuen, 
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THE BRITISH CONSULATE AT ICHANG. 
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He looked at me steadily for a 


THE SCAPEGOAT: A ROMANCE. 


BY HALL CAINE, 


Avtuor or ** Tur BonpmMan’’ anp ‘Tug Deemster.”’ 


CONCLUSION. 
I have always observed that, whenever I have engaged in an 
enterprise which has been at once good to pursue and likely 
to lead to speedy results, the most ordinary circumstances of 
life as well as its trivial adventures and casual accidents have 
seemed to conspire together to compel me to follow it. This 
amiable whim of fate held true on that Saturday morning, of 
the Eighth of December, 1860, when, leaving Israel ben Olliel 
at the door of his hut near Semsa, I returned to Tetuan with 
no more definite object than that of satisfying my interest in 
the details of his history. 
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moment more, and never, while life is left to me, shall I forget the 


It must have been an hour after sunset when I got back to 
the town, for the mueddin was chanting his last call to prayers. 
Hooded talebs, with under their arms, were 
picking their way in the gathering darkness to the various 
mosques ; and from these, as I went by on my mule, there 
came out into the streets the splash of water in the porticos 
Partly 


prayer-mats 


and the low drone of singing voices behind the screens. 
of necessity, for the only hotel was full, and partly from choice, 
for I wished to lose no promising opportunity of pursuing my 
inquiries, I went up to the Kasha myself, instead of sending 
my man Jellali, when arrangements for our lodgings had to 
be reopened with the officials. And there, while I was waiting 
for the Khalifa, the Governor's lieutenant, in a filthy patio 
reeking of rotten fish, my interest was strongly engaged in a 
womin who passed me stealthily on her way from the street to 
a door on the opposite side of the court, through which she 


disappeared. She wore a blanket over her head, and her eyes 


scrutiny of those dying eyes. 


stared strangely out of the hood which it made about her face. 
sy the light of the lantern which Jellali carried I saw that she 
was black, and her dress and bearing, her gait and behaviour, 
seemed to say that she was aslave. Why these facts, in a land 
where they were common, should have arrested my attention 
it is beyond my power to say, but true it is, nevertheless, 
that promptly, instantly, by an impulse so strong and sudden 
that it must have been a thing outside myself, I called on 
Jellali to follow her and bring me word of what she was. 
Before I had quite done with my pompous Khalifa, Jellali 
was back at my side, whispering the startling news that th 
Israel ben Olliel, 
The same night 


woman had once been a slave of and could 
tell me all that I wished to know about him 

ngs that the Khalifa had assigned 
avoury quarter of the 
the simple 


she came in secret to the lodg 
to us, which were this time in the more 
enclosure called the M.salla. I found het 
trusty soul, with a face all tears and a heart full of goodness, 


to be 





who is known in this narrative as Fatima. She was in a fever 


of anxiety concerning the health of her late master, whom she 
had visited by stealth, and was just returning from when I 
tirst encountered her in the patio. The ras ally Jellali had 
perceived this, and carried his purpose of fetching her to 
visit me by representing that I was a travelling doctor. She 
ld me n f Israel ben Olliel, whose name she worshipped ; 

f his d fe | \ vas like rove-perfume in her 
memory lof Naomi, their daughter, whom she loved like 
a e and id mother It is not for me to say with what 
ion | t-nedt er, though she told her story in spasms, 
gasps, without sequence, and without order. Even yet I 

‘ i lf that dark house, both as I was—a silent 

i W that avitated black face before me, and as I found 
yself when it had gone (after I had promised to lose no time 

in going to Semsa), tramping the quiet place in the dead of 
night, with tender thoughts of the sweet girl who lay even 


en in the noisome dungeon of the Kasba, and fierce impreca- 
f the bestial savage who had put her there 





Next morning, Sunday morning, not long after I had been 

kened by the deafening crackle of flintlocks which the 

intainecrs were discharging in the feddan by way ot 
igual that the Sultan was gomg to say his prayers at the door 
ot nit uint’s house, Jellali, who came with my coffee, 
brought tl message ol a deputation of Jews who wer 
W i the patio to see me. I found them, I confess, an 
1 lesome group of visitors, but their manifest distress over- 
une mv rebelliou enses, and I listened with « igerness to 
What they had come to say. They said it cautiously, after the 


nian of their race, and nervously, like men who knew too 
well what it was to b crushed and kept under By half- 
confidences and coaxings I penetrated their purpose at last. 
It was to tell me that the town wa shortly to be besieged by 


the Spun ird , and to cngagve my he Ip at it dange rous moment 
in seizing and destroying the tyrants who were then its 


Inusters 

It appeared that the mystery of my movements in going and 
coming had pointed me out to their sympathies as a brother in 

ret, and when I betrayed a keen interest in what they said 
of Israel ben Olliel and of Naonii, they undertook to fetch 
me one who could both tell me more of thos inhappy people 
and of the surprise that was to be made on Tetuan 

Pixs person was brought to me after dark the same night, 
Sunday night. He was a black lad, cighteen years of age, 
bright-eyed, strong-hearted, brave, and resolute. It was Ali, 


the adopted son of Israel ben Olliel. Ina clear and simpl 
way he told me of himself, of Israel, of Naomi, of their separ- 
ation, of his flight from Tetuan, and of his return to it. After 
he had tulfilled his unlawful errand of merey at Shawan he had 
pone on to Ceuta, and there, with a spirit afire for the wrongs 
of his master, from whom he was so cruelly parted, he had 

t himself with equal shrewdness and daring to incite the 
Sp wnish powers to vengeance upon his master’s enemies. This 
hac been a task very easy of execution, for just at that time 
intelligence had come up from the Reef of barbarous raids 
made by Benaboo upon mountain tribes who had hitherto 
offered allegiance to the Spanish crown. <A mission had 
gone up to Fez, and returned unsatisfied. War was to be 
declared, Marteel was to be bombarded, the army of Marshal 
() Dounel was to come up the valley of the river, and Tetuan 
was to be taken. 

Such was the great secret which by the whim of fate had 
been so straugely revealed to me; but what Ali’s own mission 
was | almost hesitate to say. his was the feast of the Mulud, 
and on the last night of it, the eighth night, the Friday night, 
Benaboo, the Basha, was to give ‘a gathering of delight” to 
the Sultan, his Ministers, his Kaids, his Kadis, his Khalifas, 
his Amin, and great rascals generally. Ali's stout heart 
tuck at nothmg. He was for locking the entire kennel of 
dogs in the banqueting-hall at the moment when é@he gates 
were thrown open to the Spaniards, and then firing the Kasba, 
anc burning it to the ground, with all the Moorish tyrants 
sualling inside of it like rats in a trap. 

One danger attended this bold adventure, for Naomi’s 
prison was within the Kasba walls. It was to mcet this peril 
that my help had been enlisted. I was to get myself invited 
to the banquet, then find my way into the dungeon, deliver 
Naomi, lock the Kasba gate (after the guard who kept it had 
been removed), and deliver up to Ali the key that should 

rve as the signal for the beginning of the great night’s 
work. 

I confess that if I shrank from this scheme, it was not my 
humanity but my fear that withheld me, for my heart was 
aflame with tender thoughts of Naomi’s miseries, and with 
hatred of Benaboo, who was the cause of them. With some 
shame in the face of Ali’s courage, | counselled caution. 

*Ali,”’ I said, ‘‘tell me, isu’t it all you wish for to get 
Naomi out of prison and take her back to her father ?”’ 

* Yes, Sidi,’’ said Ali, promptly. 

**And you don't want to be torturing these tyrannical 
rascals ff you can do what you wish without ?”’ 

** N—o—o, Sidi,’ said Ali, doubtfully.”’ 

“Then,” I said, ‘* at least let us try.”’ 

I slept little that night, and whenever, in fitful gasps, 
slumber overcame me, the thoughts of my waking hours were 
the subjects of my dreams. They were all of Naomi—Naomi 
blind, Naomi mute, and Naomi flying from ‘l'etuan by my side. 
By the next morning, Monday morning, I had concluded to go 
to the Basha and demand Naomi’s liberty. What hope there 
could reasonably be tor so daring an embassy I hardly suffered 
myself to inquire. That the sweet girl, whose face I had seen 
in the Sultan's possession, could be lingering in the Basha's 
dungeons, for no fault but love of her father, and no crime but 
fidelity to her faith; that this could be, even after she had 
sacrificed the one and abandoned the other, was enough for 
my hot head, backed up by my burning heart. But some- 
where in my mind there floated vague intentions, which meant 
no treason to the scheme which Ali had devised, of using the 
weapon of the coming of the Spaniards as a means to enforce 
my will. 

After various parleyings with guards and negroes in the 
winding ways of the Kasba, I was introduced to the Basha’s 
presence. ‘That august scoundrel received me in a dark room, 
wherein I could only dimly see his face. He was stretched on 
a carpet in much the position of a dog with his muzzle on his 
fore paws. ‘* Welcome,’’ he said gruffly, and without changing 
his own unceremonious posture he gave me a signal to sit. I 
had hated him before, and now I loathed him. He sat silent 
and gloomy for a moment, and then demanded the reason 
of my visit. I gave it in few words, for my anger was 
choking me. 

The Basha listened to me at first in blank bewilderment, 
and I knew that some half-dozen armed attendants at the 
farther end of the room were shuffling about in their 
cousternation. At last the old rascal raised his voice, and 
said, “‘ Ya Allah! Whois this Christian?’’ Then changing 
his tone suddenly, he cried, ‘‘ Sir, I know who you are! You 
come to me on this mock errand about this girl, but that is not 

your purpose! You are a spy and a revolutionary come 
hither to ruin our religion and our State. The penalty for 
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guch as you is death and, by Alluh, you shall die ! 
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Stern and speedy yet childish tyranny like this was more 
than I had bargained for, and I confess that I trembled. 
Nevertheless, I contrived to look coolly into his face, and 
Say, “° he naboo, ask p irdon of God. You talk about putting 
me to death. You cannot and you dare not do it.”’ 

“Why not?’? he cried. ‘*‘What’s to hinder me? I 
could do it this instant and no man need know.’’ 


I saw my advantage, and answered, ‘* Basha, do you think 
you are talking to a child: Do you think that when I came 


here I did not foresee that it was to be a dangerous mission ? 
Do you think my visit is not known to others than ourselves 
outside? Do you think there are not some there who are 
alert for the result? Do you think my country would 
submit tamely if on an errand of mercy her subject perished ¢ 
Benaboo, ask pardon of God, I say. You are a fool!” 

So strongly had I wrought upon my indignation while 
saying thisthat I half believed my own story, and the Basha 
believed it entirely. His face became black and swelled with 
rage. But I could see that, he was cowed. He hesitated a 
moment in silence, and then, returning to my first demand, 
he said, ‘‘ And what if I do not liberate the girl? ”’ 

“Then,’’ I said, following up my advantage, “if any evil 
befall her the consequence shall be on your head— worse 
consequences than you expect or dream.” 

** What consequences *’’ he demanded. 

I remembered my duty to Ali, and my tongue refused to 
speak. 

‘What consequences ? ’ 
sternly. 

I halted, I stammered, I broke down. My cause was lost. 
Benaboo began to laugh. ‘‘ Light the Christian out of the 
Kasba,’’ he shouted, waving one of the forepaws on which his 
dusky muzzle had rested. I feit that I was the fool now, and 
rose to go. One glance I gave the black rascal of hate and 
loathing, both the fiercer for the reflection that by my mad 
embassy [ had gained nothing and Jost the chance of putting 
Ali's plan into motion, for at that instant I would have 
clutched atit. Then, as I moved away, Benaboo cried, ‘*‘ Wait! 
You are an Englishman, and I love the men of your nation. 
The girl shall lie and rot in prison until she turns Mussulma 
again, and recants her recantation, but you shall come to my 
banquet on Friday— are you willing ¥”’ 

I did not answer him at once. It came over me with the 
terror of a ghostly thing that just as he had defeated my more 
innocent purpose this man should blindly walk into the toils of 
my darker scheme. 

** Are you willing? ’’ cried Benaboo, a second time. 

I answered ‘* Yes,”’ ina half-smothered voice. He was the 
most perfect demon my eyes had ever beheld, but I confess 
that | crept out of his presence like a guilty man. 

That night I dreamt of Naomi again—a troubled but 
delicious dream—and next morning, Tuesday morning, I set 
out to visit Israel ben Olhel, according to my promise 
made to Fatima. No hope had I of curing his body, whatever 
the infirmities from which it suffered; but one remedy I 
believed I carried for the evils that oppressed his mind. He 
thought that Naomi had deserted him of her own free will and 
wish. Also he understood that she was living in luxury in the 
house of hisenemy while he lay sick in the hut that had been their 
home. These false notions, which were at once the seed and the 
fruit of his madness, should at least be dispelled. Let come 
what would, the man should neither live nor die in such bitter- 
ness of cruel error. 

I found Israel ben Olliel in his right mind. He was sitting 
where | had left him by the door of his house, with a dejected 
air, a hopeless look, but the slow sad eyes of reason. Not until 
then had I seen him as he truly was, for when I saw him before 
the devil of madness possessed him. So grand a head I think 
I had not seen before, nor do I ever expect to look upon the 
like of itagain. ‘The poverty and misery that sat on him only 
made his face stand out the clearer. What shall I say to 
describe it? LTcansaynothing It was the face of a man who 
for good or ill, for struggle or submission, had walked and 
wrestled with God. 

With casual salutations, barely returned to me, I sat down 
beside him at a little distance away. He watched me as I 
did so, but paid me no further heed. I began to speak to him 
in a tender way, telling him who I was and why I came, and 
so little need had I to act my part that I had to keep my eyes 
away from him that I might find voice to speak at all. At 
first he listened with a brave show of composure. It seemed 
to me that the big heart of the man was a frozen clod, whereby 
his eyes and the muscles of his face and even the nerves of his 
fingers were also frozen. If the thaw ever came to them, what 
a deluge it must be! 

[ told him that I had seen Naomi, and he made a slow 
shake of the head and kept up bravely. Then I told him what 
had happened to her when he was taken to prison, and he 
listened with a great outer calmness. After that I described 
the poor girl’s journey in the hope of taking food to him, and 
how she fell into the hands of Habecbah ; and then I saw that 
the affection of the father was tearing his old heart woefully. 
At last I recited the incidents of her cruel trial, and how she 
had yielded at length, knowing nothing of religion, being 
only a child, seeing her father in everything and thinking to 
save his life, though she herself must see him no more; andl 
then the great thaw came to him, and his fingers trembled, 
and his face twitched and the hot tears rained down his checks, 
and in the lapse of my voice.the silence was broken by his 
sobs. 

** My poor darling!’ he muttered, in a trembling under- 
tone. He asked in a faltering voice where she was at that 
time. 

I told him she was back in prison for rebelling against the 
fortune intended for her —that of becoming a concubine of the 
Sultan—and for recanting her witness to Mohammed, for this 
was what I had gathered from Benaboo. 

‘*My brave girl!’? he muttered, and then his face shone 
with a new light that was both pride and pain. 

He lifted his eyes as if he could see her, and his voice as if 
she could hear. 

‘* Forgive me, Naomi! forgive me, my poor child! Your 
weak old father; forgive him, my brave, brave daughter!’’ This 
was as much as I could bear, and when the old man turned to 
me, and said in almost a childish tone, ‘‘ I suppose there is 
no help for it now, Sir; I meant to take Naomi to your own 
country—to England, my poor mother’s home, but ’’—— 

**Aud so you shall, by God!’ I cried, leaping to my feet 
with the settled resolve that Ali's black plan should be carried 
into effect. 

I got back to Tetuan the same day, full of my new purpose, 
but not without my secret trouble, for Naomi seemed impossible 
tome now. After leaving Israel ben Olliel I could no longer 
think of my love of Naomi without burning shame. What 
was my puny affection by the side of his mighty passion? An 
offence, a folly, an impertinence. 

I did not sleep that night, and therefore no dream of my 
darling lit up the dark hours that trailed on to morning. 
Only one vision I had of her, and that was the waking vision 
of the damp prison where she lay confined. I resolved to see 
it; and, going out, with Jellali’s guidance I proceeded in the 
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darkness and silence through the winding streets until I came 
under a narrow cpening in an alley which was the only window 
to my dear one’s prison. And though I felt shame of my love 
of her, I could not help but stay there the long dark hours 
through, as if the tramp, tramp, tramp of my footsteps, which 
once or twice provoked the challenge of the night guard on his 
lonely round, could be company to her in her solitude. When 
day dawned I went back to my lodging, less sore at heart, but 
not less wrathful or resolute, 

That day, Wednesday, and the next day, Thursday, I speut 
in feverish impatience, waiting for the following day, Friday, 
which was to see the end of my enterprise. To beguile myself 
of my nervousness, I spent much of the time in the streets, 
watching the people keep the festival of their faith—the last 
kindling of their burnt-out fanaticism. It was a poor smoulder- 
ing mockery of fire. Besides the firing of long guns and the 
twanging of the gimbri the chief business of the day seemed to 
be begging. One bow-legged rascal in a ragged jellab went 
about constantly with a little loaf of bread, crying, *‘ An ounce 
of butter for God’s sake!” and when someone gave him th< 
alms he asked he stuck the white sprawling mess on the top of 
the loaf and changed his cry to ‘‘ An ounce of cheese for God's 
sake!”’ A pert little vagabond —strect Arab in a double sense—- 
promenaded the town barefoot, carrying aa odd slipper in his 
hand, and calling on all men by the love of God and the face 
of God and the sake of God to give him a moozonah towards 
the cost of its fellow. Every morning the Sultan went to 
mosque under his red umbrella, and every evening he sat in 
the hali of the court of justice, pretending to hear the petitions 
of the poor, but actually dispensing charms in return for 
presents. First-an old wrinkled reprobate with no life left in 
him but the life of lust: ‘‘A charm to make my young wife 
love me!’’ Then an ill-favoured hag behind a blanket: ‘‘ A 
charm to withersthe face of the woman that my husband has 
taken instead of me!’’ Again, a young wife with a tearful 
voice: ‘*A charm to make me bear children!’’ A greasy 
smile from the fat Sultan, a scrap of dirty writing to every 
supplicant, chinking coins dropped into the bag of the atten- 
dant from the treasury, and then up and ‘away. It was a 
nauseous draught from the bitterest waters of Islam. 

The eighth day, Friday, came at last, and with it came 
more ceremony than I can suffer myself to detail—firing of 
countless flintlocks, processions of young boys on donkeys 
returning from circumcision at the hands of the barbers in the 
Saints’ Houses, and praying and preaching in the enclosure 
called the M.salla. But, for all the religious tumult, I 
knew the people too well to be deceived by their outward 
marks of devotion. At corners of the streets, on the feddan, 
by the fountains, wherever men could meet to talk unheard, 
there they stood in little groups, crossing their forefingers, the 
sign of strife, or rabbing them side by side, the sign of amity. 
It was clear that, notwithstanding the hubbub of their loyalty 
to the Sultan, they knew that the Spaniard was coming and 
were glad of it. 

As for myself, I was too nervous to be glad and too 
impatient to be indignant. I longed for the night, that the 
thing I had to do could be done. Ali had arranged every- 
thing—the foresight and wit of the black lad were astounding. 
And such details of my action as Ali could not compass, 
Benaboo himself had blindly seen to—so ghostly was the power 
that pushed me along. 

The first hour of night had just gone over, when two 
soldiers of the Assiseen came with lanterns to lead me to the 
banquet. I was ready dressed, after the Moorish manner, in 
kaftan, soolham, turban, and kisé. At the gate of the Kasba 
the soldiers left me, and, passing the negro who kept it, I came 
through winding passages to the garden that opened upon the 
great hall. A number of other guests were there already, 
cooling themselves in the night air, while they waited for the 
arrival of the Sultan. His Shereefian Majesty came at length, 
and then, amid salaams and peace-blessings, the company 
passed through. ‘*Peace on you!”’ ‘And on you the 
peace!’’ ‘*God make your evening!’’ ‘‘ May your evening 
be blessed !”’ 

Did I shrink from my task at that moment? No, no, a 
thousand times no! While I looked on at these men in their 
cotton and gauze and linen and scarlet, sweeping in with bows 
and hand-touchings to sup and to laugh and to tell their pretty 
stories, I remembered my love, my sweet innocent Naomi, 
lying in her damp cell beyond the wall. 

Some minutes I stood in the darkness of the garden, while 
the guests entered, and until the barefooted servants of the 
kitchen began to troop in after them with great dishes under 
huge covers. Then there was a short parley between mysclf 
and the negro gate-keeper, two keys were handed to me, and in 
another minute I was standing at the door of my darlng*s 
prison. 

Now, carefully as I had arranged every detail of my enter- 
prise, down to the removal of the black woman Habeebah 
from this door, one fact I had not counted with, and that was 
the chief fact of all—the fact that I had to enter Naomi’s cell, 
to speak to her, to tell her of my scheme, and to convince her 
of the purity of my purpose. With the gliding of the key in the 
lock all this, and more than this, flashed upon my mind, and 
the difficulty of what I had to do seeme terrible. Hard as it 
was to think it, after these eight days in which she had been 
the sole thought of my heart, my passion, my prayer, my love, 
my queen, Naomi knew nothing of me. Beset by evil 
counsellors, betrayed by false friends, all strangers would be as 
enemies to her poor soul in its trouble, and I myself was a 
stranger. Then what hope had I of so conquering her fears 
and so winning her trust as to prevail with her to go out with 
me even from a prison at night and alone? Such were my 
premonitions of Naomi’s terrors; but I had no need to go so 
far for mine. On the other side of that door was she—she 
who was dearer to me than life itself, she whose face I had 
not seen, save for one brief instant in the procession of the 
Sultan, she whose voice I had never heard. 1 feared that the 
sight of the one and the sound of the other must surely freeze 
my tongue. ‘‘ Angels help me now!”’ I thought, and then I 
found myself inside. 

It was not so foul a den as I had expected. Perhaps 
Naomi’s presence purified it, for to me it was a sacred place. 
A little open oil lamp was burning on a low stood, and Naomi 
lay resting on one elbow on a mattress beside it. Her pure 
face was pale yet delicately coloured, her fair hair hung loose 
over her breast, and one thin tress of it she was passing with 
the fingers of her free hand across the sweet channel of her 
lips. 
She spoke and I heard her voice. As though by habit, 
she was framing the name of Habeebah when she stopped 
and lifted her eyes. ‘‘My father!’’ she said then, with a 
little nervous cry, and half rose to her feet. But through the 
accustomed darkness she saw me, and fell back. In my con- 
fusion I said simply, ‘‘ It is I,’’ as though that meant any- 
thing. Recovering myself in a moment I spoke again. ‘ No, 
not your father,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I have come from him.”’ 

Then gathering courage and voice together I told her hur- 
riedly who I was and why I was there. When I said that her 
father was no longer in prison, but at their home near Semsa, 
she seemed almost overcome by her joy. And when I said 
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that he was at that moment waiting for her to take her to 
England, her face in that smoking light was lit up with a 
perfect sunshine of beauty. Half laughing, half weeping, 
clutching at her breast as if to ease the wild heaving of her 
bosom, her face all tenderness, her voice all tremor, she was 
transformed by my story. But when, in the boldness of my 
success I whispered ‘‘ Hush! I am to take you to him; not a 
sound until we are outside the town,” she hesitated, and looked 
helplessly about her. 

It was only for one moment, for at the next I had drawn biv 
and was saying, very softly, ‘‘ Lady, can you trust mes’? Ant 
then, without a word, she came to me—my darling, my love, 
my beloved, surrounded by enemies, already entrapped by 
friends—like the needle to the magnet, she came to me, and 
laid her sweet hand in mine. 

Such simple confidence was almost sublime; but I had no 
thought of its sublimity in my delight of its beauty and 
thrilling joy. The air of the cell seemed to tingle, and I think 
I was beside myself; but truly I believe it, in soberness and 
reason, that at the first moment when our fingers touched in 
the dark prison a new sense came to Naomi—a 
sixth sense, the sense of love; though more of 
this I must not say, for no man may exalt his 
pride. 

‘“*Then come,’’? I whispered. My love 
knitted her little fingers in my palm, I 
‘overed her with a blanket, and we passed out 
of the place. 

The banquet was now at its height, and 
while hastening down dark corridors, where we 
were apt to fall, for we had no light to sce by, 
and coming into the garden that led to the 
gate, we heard the ripple and crackle of laughter 
from the great hall where Benaboo and his 
servile rascals feasted together We reached 
the quiet alley outside the Kasba (for the negio 
was gone from his post) and drew a long breath 
and thanked Heaven that this much was over. 
There had been no group of beggars at the 
gate, and the streets around it were deserted, 
but in the distance, far across the town in the 
direction of the Bab el Marsa, the gate that 
goes out to Marteel, came a low hum as of vast 
droves of sheep. The Spaniard was coming, 
and the townsmen were gcing out to meet him. 
Casual passers-by challenged us, and though I 
knew that, even if recognised, we had nothing 
to fear from the people, yet more than once my 
voice trembled as I answered, and sometimes 
with a feeling of dread I turned my head to see 
if no one was following. 

On the heath outside the Bab Toot we 
found Ali keeping anxious watch. He was 
overjoyed at seeing us; but his next emotion 
was his hate of Benaboo. 

‘Where is the key of the Kasba? 
whispered. 

I had forgotten all about it; I must have 
dropped it in the prison; I had not even 
remembered to lock the gate. 

**Never mind,’’ said Ali, ‘‘you’ve done 
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well, Sidi—I°ll see to the rest. Good-night ! 
God bless you! My love to my father! 
Farewell !”’ 

* * * . * 


Travelling through the night—Naomi laugh- 
ing and singing snatches in her newfound joy, 
and I myselt looking back at intervals with a 
feeling of dread at the huge outline of Tetuan 
against the blackness of the sky—we came to 
the hut by Semsa before dawn of the following 
day. But we had come too late. Israel ben 
Olliel was not, after all, to set out for England. 
He was going on a longer journey. His lonely 
hour had come to him, his dark hour wherein 
none could bear him company. On a mattress 
by the wall, he lay outstretched, unconscious 
and near to his end. ‘I'wo neighbours from the 
village were with him, and but for these he 
must have been alone—the mighty man in his 
downfall deserted by all save the great Judge 
and God. 

What Naomi did when the first shock of 
this hard blow fell upon her, what she said, 
and how she bore herself, I cannot suffer myself 
to tell. Oh, the irony of fate! Oh, the irony 
of God! I may be a man of little soul, but 
that scene, and what followed it, looked to me 
like a cruel and colossal jest—none the less 
cruel because long drawn out and as old as the 
days of Job. Yet, no; what am I that I 
should shrick against the Almighty Majesty 
but a grasshopper buzzing at the sky? Let 
me prostrate myself before it, for it is justice 
and truth. 

It was useless to go out in search of a 
doctor. The country was as innocent of leech- 
craft as the land of Canaan in the days of 
Abraham. We were in God’s hands. All we 
could do was to submit, absolutely and un- 
conditionally. 

The light was coming yellow and pink 
through the window under the eaves as Israel 
ben Olliel awoke to consciousness. He opened 
his eyes as if from sleep, and saw Naomi 
beside him. No surprise did he betray at this, 
and neither did he at first show pleasure. 
Dimly and softly he looked upon her, and 
then something that might have becn a smile but for lack 
of strength passed like sunshine out of a cloud across his 
wasted face. Naomi pressed a pillow under his loins, and 
another under his head, thinking to ease the one and raise the 
other, but the iron hand of unconsciousness fell upon him 
again, and through many hours thercaiter we sat together and 
shuddered in with the multitudinous company of 
invisible things. 

During that interval Fatima came in hot haste, and we had 
news of Tetuan. The Spaniards had taken the town, but 
Abderrahman and most of his Ministers had escaped. Benaboo 
had tried to follow them, but he had been killed while dressing 
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for flight in the alcove of the patio. Ali had killed him. He 
had rushed im upon him through a line of his guards. One of 


the guards had killed Ali. The brave black lad had fallen 
with the name of Israel on his lips and with a dauntless shout 
of triumph. Mohammed of Mequinez had come with his vast 
fellowship, and they were locking the sanctuaries. The Kasba 
was afire ; it had been burning since the banquet of the night 
before. 

Towards sunset peace fell upon Israel ben Olliel, and we 
knew that the end was very near. Naomi was still knecling 
at his right hand, and I myself was crouching at his left, He 
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looked at her with a world of tenderness, though the hard 
grip of death was fast stiffening his noble face. More than 
once he glanced at me also as if he wished to say something, 
and yet could not do so, because the power of life was low ; but 
at last his voice found strength. 

‘IT have left it too late,’’ he 
England.”’ 

My darling wept more than ever at the sound of 
faltering words, and [ confess that it was not without 
that T answered him. 

“Think no more of that,’’ I said, and then I stopped, 
being afraid to speak the word that halted on my tongue. 

**T love her so,”* he said again; ‘it is hard to leave her.”’ 

And not being master of myself at that moment, but 
touched by Naomi’s tears as well as by her father’s dying, | 
misunderstood his meaning, and answered him out of iny hot 
heart in my own blind way: ‘* And I love her as well,’’ I said, 
‘‘and if you cannot take her to England J will do so.”’ 

My love looked up at me then with such a light in her 
I have often since, but had never before, seen 


said. ‘*I cannot go to 


these 
effort 


sweet eyes as 





In the distance I could desery the procession approaching. 


there, and Israel ben Olliel, who had been holding at my hand, 
clutched suddenly at my wrist. ‘‘God bless you!”’ he said, 
as well as he could for the two angels, the angel of love and 
the angel of death, that werestruggling at his throat. 

He looked at me steadily for a moment more, and never, 
while life is left to me, shall 1 forget the scrutiny of those dying 
: The tongue was silent, but no words ever spoke so 
plainly. It was heart to heart in that solemn hour of our 
parting, and well I knew its message. ‘‘I am leaving her to 
you,”’ it seemed to say, ‘‘and you will be good to her, for you 
are a true man and you love her. As long as you live you will 
cherish her. Never was she so dear to me as now, so lovable, 
so gentle. Guard her as the apple of your eye. It will 
reward you. And let her think of me sometimes-—only some- 
times. Ah, how nearly I shipwrecked all this! Remember! 
Remember ! ”’ 

The sun had set and the swift twilight was passing into 
night when another messenger arrived from Tetuan. It was 
Ali’s old taleb, shedding tears for his boy, but boasting loudly 
of his brave death. He came with the idea that Israel also 
was gone, for a rumour to that effect had passed through thi 
town. “El hamdu V’Ilah!”’ he cried, when he saw that 
Israel was still alive. Then he remembered something, and 
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whispered in my farther car that a vast concourse of Moors 
and Jews, with the young Mohammed Mahdi at their head, 
were even then coming out to bury Israel, thinking he was 
dead. 

Israel heard him and smiled. 
“Tt will be true,’’ he muttered 
came so quick. And hardly had he 
sound came from the distance It was the 
Israel ben Olliel 

Nearer and 
lirst a mighty 
another and another 


I think he laughed a little also. 

under his breath, that 
poken when a low, deep 
funeral wail of 
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nearer it and clearer and more clear 
voice, ‘*Allah ho Akbar!” Again 
** Allah ho Akbar!’ and then the 
long roar of a vast multitude: ‘* Al--l—lah ho Ak~ bar!” 
Finally, a slow melancholy wail, rising falling on the 
darkening air: ‘* There is no God but God, Mohammed is 
the prophet of God.”’ 

It was a solemn sound 
himeelf alive to hear it. 

© gratitude that is only a death-song! 
a funeral! 


came, 
bass 


Voce 
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an awful with the man 
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O fame that is only 


[Israel listened and smiled again. ‘*‘ Ah, ‘God 
is great’ !’’ he whispered, ‘* ‘God is great’! ”’ 

To ease my labouring chest a moment, | 
rose and stepped to the door, and then in the 
distance I could descry the procession approach - 
ing—a moving black shadow against the sky. 
Also, over their billowy heads I could see a red 
glow far away in the clouds, — It was the last 
smouldering of the fire of the modern Sodom. 


While I stood there I was startled by the 
sound of a thick voice behind me It was 
Israel's voice. He was spe aking to Naomi 
* Yes,’? he was saying, ‘it is hard to part 
We were going to be very happy. . Dut 
you must not cry. Listen! When I am 
there--eh? you know, (he I will want to 
ay, ‘Father, You did well to hear my prayer 
My little daughter she is happy, she is merry, 
and her soul is all sunshine.” So you must 
not weep. Never, never, never! Remember! 

Ab! that’s right, that’s right. My 


simple-hearted darling! My merry, 
happy girl!’’ 
Naomi was trying to laugh in obedience to 
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her father’s will. As soon as I could trust 
myself I looked back at them. She was 
combing his white beard with her fingers — it 


was knotied and tangled— and he was labouring 
hard to speak again. “Hark! ‘They tre 
coming. Keep clo:e,’’ he muttered. 

He fumbled and tugged with one hand at 
the breast of his kaftan. I thought his throat 
wanted air, but Naomi, with the instinct of 
help that a woman has in scenes like these, 
understood him better. In the disarray of his 


senses this was his way of trying to raise 
himself that he might listen the easier to the 
song outside. My love slid her arm under his 


neck, and then his shrunken hand was at rest. 
‘Ah! closer. ‘ God is great’ ! ”? he murmured 
again. ‘'‘God- is—great’!”’ 
With that word on his lip he 
sighed, and sank back. 
When I returned to my place at 


miled and 


Israel's 


feet, he seemed to have been feeling for my 
hand. ‘Taking it now, he brought it to his 
breast, where my love’s hand lay under hi 
own poor trembling on With that last 
effort, and a look into Naomi’s face that must 
have pursued him home, his grand eyes closed 
for ever 

In the silence that followed after the de- 
parting spirit the deep swell of the funeral 
wail cane rolling heavily on the night air: 
** Allah ho Akbar !— Al— lah ho Ak—bar!”’ 


In a few minutes more the procession of 
the people of ‘T'etuan who had come out to 
bury Israel ben Olliel had arrived at the hut, 


and Mohammed of Mequinez was standing 
over him. 

‘“He has gone,’ said the Mahdi, looking 
down; and then, lifting his eyes towards 
heaven, he added, ‘fro tuk Kina!” 


IHE END, 


Canonbury House, North London, the 
historic residence of the Comptons, has been 
presented by the Marquis of Northampton 
to the parish of St. Stephen’s, Canonbury, as a 
vicarage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustin Daly and Miss Ada 
tehan were guests a few days in September 
at Aldworth, Lord Tennyson's estate in Surrey, 
During their stay the Poet Laureate read tothem 
a new comedy which he has just completed, 
designed for stage representation at Daly’s New 
York theatre, and not to be published until after 
Mr. Daly’s company acts it. The leading female 
part is intended for Miss Rehan, whose Shak- 
sperian personations have enthusiastic admirers 
in the poet's family. Mr. Daly has purchased 
the exclusive rights to the play for England 
and America. 

The International Shorthand 
attended by about four hundred members, as- 
sembled in Berlin on Sept. 26, when the German 


Congress, 


Minister of Finances and numerous foreign 
visitors, with many members of the municipality, were 
guests of honour. Dr. Blenck, chief of the 


present as 
Prussian Statistical Office, welcomed the congress, in the name 
of the committee, to the German capital, and stated that the 
Emperor William had commanded him to express his 
Majesty's interest in shorthand. 

The centenary of the birthday of Theodor Korner, the poet- 
soldier, hero of ‘the War of Liberation of 1813, was kept as a 
festivalin Germany. In all the Berlin schools the last hour 
of work was devoted to an address on Kérner by one of the 
masters. The tragedy of “Zriny” was given at the Wurt 
Theatre ; at the Berliner Theatre, Herr Ludwig Barnay recited 
an prologue in honour of the occasion. In Saxony, Koérner’s 
native country, intense enthusiasm has been displayed, especi- 
ally in Dresden, the city of his birth. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY DWELLINGS 
BY DR. JESSOPP. 


and houses were scarce. “No one won't live in them houses 
now, and that’s all about it. Zhey're off the road. Folks say as 
they 're lonesome and [with a sardonic grin] there’s no more 
hares to snare now and no fish in the river—and who’s 


or their wives run up to London, as they do sometimes, and 
find out their kith and kin established in the East-End or 
elsewhere in the suburbs—they come back very often with 
something like horror in their hearts. ‘ Why, lor, Sir,” one 


Ps le are working themselves intoa great state of excitement 
this scason Lu iey have n told that the population of a-going to live here? I ain't had no rent to speak of for said to me the other day. “I shouldn't like that sort of living. 
t} il districts is steadily diminishing. If the fact beso, three years and more. So you may go and tell who you like. Seven on ’em in one room up four pairs of stairs and nota 
more questions than one present themselves for answer. [I ain't a-going to keep them houses up no more. There’sfor shud [shed] to put the taters in!” Mrs. Hubbard could hardly 
lirst and foremost comes the question whether the fact is you!” conceive the notion of having no “ taters” to put in the shud. 
rhe population of the “ City” of London has Now, there had been a time when these houses—to speak of She was solittle used to mereemptiness that her first thought was 
very ¢ liminished during the present century. The them in that flattering way in which the custom of the country ‘Where is the place where I should bestow my goods?” The 
popula the centre of Liverpool seems to be on the has agreed to speak of such tenements—had served as the lowliest house in cur villages is almost always as full as it can 
residences of two families, who doubtless were not much better hold. I do not mean that when boys and girls marry among 


rhe population of many a village in Essex is apparently 
han it was twenty years ago. The reason 


and not much worse than their neighbours. In those days the 


the labourers they are always set up as they ought to be. 


Of course there are the improvident and the feckless, and here 


4 i 
in each of these cases is different; but the chief agricultural labourer was less exacting than now. He hada 
th instances is in the main prettymuch thesame: social evening at the public-house, where he might spendsome and there there is a lazy, drunken scamp, as there is in every 
n has shifted because it has been attracted else- twenty hours out of the twenty-fourif he liked. In those grade of society and in every district. But take the general 
I was a time when Soho Square was quite an days, too, he might prowl about the fields or roads without run of agricultural labourers’ houses in Norfolk. and nothing 
larte and surprises the visitor so 
itative of much as the amount of 
len? iced in furniture and ornaments 
i irlieus of Red and simple luxuries they 
I Square and other contain. Last year I spent 
s of Bloomsbury I a day at St. Helens 
ive heard a near relative inspecting the great glass- 
I 8 hat ne¢ works for which the 
irs ago } placeisfamous. I walked 
I i ride to a house down one long street in 
‘ r La for that dreadful town, peep- 
! paid the then ing into the houses of the 
f mous itof £200 a * operatives ” as I passed 
What rising pro- along. I must have looked 
n man keeps up into at least a hundred 
n establishment now in houses in less than an 
Cha ry Lane, or would hour. Talk of the dwell- 
im of ing so ings in our East Anglian 
Again, [am told that villages as deserving of 
irge house-agents in denunciation! Why, eur 
I V he average peasantry live in palaces 
ire of houses even in as compared with these 
more favoured neigh- squalid hideous hovels. 
urhoods, at something Our dest peasants’ dwell- 
ess than three years. ings are gorgeous man- 
Domestic life in England sions compared with any 
mend to end seems to labourers’ dwellings that 
e losing its permanent you wot of, with all your 
haracter We are all bragging of the millions 
ming nomadic in our spent in the towns in 
habits. A man who lives “improving the dwellings 
| brings up his family of the poor”! 
i dies in the same Do you cry ont upon 
muse where he began his me that this is my Pali- 
youth is as rare a creature node, because I have lifted 
i.golden butterfly. Why up my voice pretty loudly 
ire we making all this against the lack of fit 
fuss about the villagers and decent dwellings in 
following the lead of the our villages? It is no 
mwwnsfolk and deserting Palinodeatall. If I have 
the homes of their child- said that the labourers’ 
hood and seeking their dwellings in the country 
are not what they ought 


fortunes elsewhere than 
in the country lanes and 
hamlets? Why should 
they not? Mr. Gigadibs, 
nevertheless, is veryangry, 
and assures us with 
vehemence that somebody 
is to blame, and that a 
great wrong is being 
wrought tosomebody else, 
and that something must 
¢ done—it matters very 
ittle what is done, pro- 
vided itissomething. That 
is Mr. Gigadibs’ view. 
Some ten years ago I 
vas sauntering along in 
in out-of-the-way corner 
of my parish, when I 
came upon a forbidding- 
looking Christian demol- 
ishing a pair of cottages 
which had stood for, say, 
a hundred years in a 
desolate nook, half a mile 
or so off the high-road. I 
slowly advanced upon the 
man, who scowled, spake 
not, and went on with 
his work, thongh he ad- 
dressed some extremely 
rough words to his horse, 
which I could not but 
suspect were meant for 
me. “Are you going 
to repair these houses, 
friend?” quoth I. “No; 
I ain't? I’m a-pulling 
of ‘em down. I suppose 
that ain't no affair of 
yourn?” TI gave him a 
civil answer, in the hope 


to be—I say so still; but 
I say so because here by 
the breezy heath, or along 
the quiet roadside, or 
under the shadow of the 
church-tower, or by the 
fragrant hedgerow, wv 
might so easily turn the 
desert into a Garden of 
Eden, and so easily make 
the peasant’s dwelling a 
smiling tempting home. 
But you who send down 
your Peeping ‘Toms to spy 
into the nakedness of the 
land, why don't you look 
at home before you start 
on a voyage of discovery? 
Have you the effrontery 
to insinuate that our 
people are _ irresistibly 
tempted to come to the 
fogs and the smoke and 
the mud and the vice and 
the drink of your over- 
grown, sweltering, noisy, 
restless town existence by 
the allurements of your 
picturesqueabodes, replete 
with every comfort which 
space and air and all the 
loveliness of urban archi- 
tecture supply? 

Why, my excellent Mr. 
Gigadibs, if our country- 
men come to the towns, 
they come not because of 
the temptations you can 
offer in the shape of 
houses, but in spite of the 
ugliness and the stuffiness 
and the pigging and the 


f ni} “ay iis xf se 
of turning away his iif Vil ee My KN, 
wrath; and I was more Hetil | inf i ie Hh A) il * il wf pr th . : Hy crowding, which is ten 
than usually bland and an CoN = a oe times worse among you 
bi HAN Mi} i a GU than we “on the land” 
have any experience of ; 


courteous. By-and-bye it 
turned out that my surly 
friend had looked upon 
me as a common informer 
sent to spy out his evil ways, and that he meant to let me have 
a piece of his mind. The two hovels were his and were not 
his—that is, they had been built upon a strip of copyhold 
land, and my frie and was of opinion that the lord of the manor 
might any day come down upon him and make him build up 
those two hovels or confiscate his little estate in default of his 
doing so, and that I had come peeping and prying with the 
desire to expose his nefarious practices. I more than half 
convinced him that I quite agreed with him in believing that 
this was no affair of mine, as he had told me at starting, and 
that if he kept his secret as well as I should he would be 
& wiser man than most men are when they are angry. 
But why had he pulled these houses down? What was he 
going to do with the materials? As to the materials, they 
consisted of mud walls, which he should spread upon the land, 
and of some few oak beams which he should sell as gate-posts, and 
some boards which would “come in handy,” and some other 
staff which would do for firewood. But why pull them down 
at all? Why not let them? This roused his wrath again. 
“ Now, look here, master! Would you like to live in a house 
like that?” I confessed I should not, but other people might, 





A PAIR OF NUTCRACKERS. 


any fear of being watched by a policeman; he might tickle 
the trout in the stream, set his snares for the hares, and be 
pretty sure of getting at least one good dinner a week as the 
reward of his skilled labour ; and he went to his work at dawn, 
and he left it in the gloaming. All this kind of thing has 
passed away, and the agricultural labourer now /vels that two 
things are absolute necessities in the altered conditions of his 
life : he wants a home, and he wants society. A home means 
a house where he can live in decent comfort such as he is 
able and prepared to pay for. And society—well! we'll come 
to that by-and-bye. 

But how if we compare the dwellings of the town labourer 
with those of the countryman? Who that knows anything 
about the matter will for one moment doubt that the latter, 
as a rule, are incomparably superior to, and incomparably 
cheaper than, the “homes” of the former? In our country 
villages in East Anglia it may safely be said that the house 
rent very rarely rises to sixpence a week per room. Moreover, 
to this must be added, almost invariably, some sort of an out- 
house, something in the shape of a garden, and free access to 
a well at no great distance. When our middle-aged labourers 


and is, indeed, so much 
worse than our people 
know of that they can never be brought to believe how bad 
it is till they have tried, and then, alas! the knowledge comes 
too late. 





ENGLISH TOURISTS IN A TURKISH BAZAAR. 

The scene—rather startling by its mixture of English with 
Eastern figures—which one of our Artists has sketched took 
place in the bazaar or shopping quarter of Broussa, when many 
passengers from the steam-yacht Victoria, on her pleasure-cruise 
up the Mediterranean to the Levant, having landed at Mudania, 
went up to visit that interesting ancient city. Broussa, in Asia 
Minor, on the slope of the Bithynian Mount Olympus, seventy 
miles east of Constantinople, is famous in history from Greco- 
Roman times, and became, after the Turkish conauest, A.D. 1327, 
the residence of the first Sultans of the Ottoman Empire, 
whose tombs and the mosques they built here are far grander 
than any Turkish building erected in European ‘Turkey. The 
town has now about 40,000 inhabitants, with numerous silk 
and cotton factories. European visitors were amused by the 
aspect and customs of the bazaar. 
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AN ENGLISH INVASION OF TURKEY: THE BAZAAR AT BROUSSA, 
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INSECT-EATING PLANTS us that when the leaves were overburdened with flies they link or likeness betwixt higher animal and plant life? For 
It is now many years since a remarkable association between  vecame ill, as if suffering from overfeeding and indiges- if the Venus’ flytrap and sundew eat their food in a fresh 
certain plants and insects was noted by botanists. I do not 0m, and sometimes died. In the Venus’ fly-trap, as shown _ state, it is clear that the pitcher-plants (like human beings 
sllude to : st fa sting study, the fert BS caer “atl in our figures, the leaf has. a broad stalk, and its blade whoare fond of game) seem to prefer their food somewhat 
4 : I} nt antad’s eee tu s divided into halves. On the surface of each half are “high.” 
- . by some plants. of feeding upon three sensitive hairs. When an insect touches a hair, the leaf I have no space wherein to refer to the butterwort and 
insects. In thus demanding an organic (or living) element in ©!@%¢ upon it, the fringed edge of the one half interlocking bladderwort of our marshes and streams, which capture 
: . aiantn ase senile tsitatied auleunt For.as With the fringe of the other half, so as to secure the prey. insects, the latter even going the length of enclosing minnows 
= rere y. ordinary green plants (« xcluding mushrooms Mr. Darwin pointed out that if an insect wer too small to be in its “ bladders, which are like eel-traps, and which, while 
anil i irless and lower members of the vegetable W0rth digesting it might escape between the fringes before permitting the easy access of prey, prevent its escape. These 
1 n inorganic or non-living food. They demand ‘%#¢ !e@f Baa firmly closed ; whereas a big insect, inits struggles are mere outlines of a very big subject, only they may serve to 
11s, carbonic acid gas, and ammonia, as the staple ‘¢seape, would stimulate thought and observations of that outward Nature 
‘5 « of their dietary items are all derived Mlyirritatethe which responds warmly to all our inquiries, and which, as 
sensitive hairs Wordsworth has it, “never did betray the heart that loved 


Now, the mushrooms 








fron vr inorga ” , 
and their like have a need organic or living matter, the a and her. ANDREW WILSON. 
h they obtain in a state of decay, and as they do not y ec oF ter — — . — 
“ths . aown its ate 
assess green colour, they cannot take in carbonic acid gas : y . y Ub ‘ 
een y cannot take in carbonic acid gas Gown US Tale HINDS AND STAGS. 
isplitit upinto its component carbon and oxygen, and retain : le 7 _ ‘ , 
arbon for food as do the green plants. Contrariwise. the rong ames Not so very long ago every second house which one entered 
nt ts inhale oxygen like animals. and give out its head. “a was decorated with more or less worthless engravings of * The 
: ‘ closed in the ” a , ” yr — 
id gas. These are rough but correct distinctions joe a - Stag at Bay” or “ The Wounded Stag.” A few years before 
= ; Spe elu anre . an jeal, Which thus * i : 
ints and the ir non-green neighbours ; yet, a einmenta tiene Landseer was popularising (and, as many thought, immor- 
ife’'sa s, we do not find mVOES 5s na le 
} . fas sof distinction = into a tempo- talising) the stag and the staghound, Sir Walter Scott gave 
veen higher and lower members of rary stomach, to the world his * Lady of the Lake,” and the description of the 
For many green plants evince a necessity the mae lee stag-hunt on the heights of Uam-Var was on everybody's lips. 
: : : ; cess of actual — : : ‘ 
in organic diet, in part at leas Some, like mistletoe gas ml — a , rhe engravings are fast disappearing, leaving us puzzled to 
: : r ‘ x tah) . } digestion goes seat of the enus’ Fly-trap in the act of closing: - 
lodder, parasites ) other veyetabies, suck up the on ‘ ‘ ’ : c w where ay have f a, resti place "hateve ay 
cn dake Ec kee thon i tn on siiseoinae thw cianiiive batre.—-¢ Peon Darwin. know where they have found a resting-place. Whatever may 
' : . ‘ . ’ geet is dis- be the case with his novels, we are certainly not now under 
sain, lay traps for insects, and not only capture the animais, . : ; , , * “Sb “aes 
. . solved, and its substance absorbed by the plant. Like — the spell of the poetry of the Wizard of the North. Lessartistic 


the sundew, tle Venus’ fly-trap has leaves and roots of causes, however, keep the deer in evidence with the present 
its own, and both can therefore feed themselves, as do other 
and ordinary plants. Yet that they have developed a decided 
habit of insect-feeding, which has become part and parcel of 
their nature, is clear, sincee they do not flourish naturally or 
completely when insect-food is denied them. necessarily been taken by the owner of the house, and all the 

The Nepenthes and MEP LACENIAS, popularly named “ pitcher- world professes to have friends in the forests and to be 
plants,” although belonging to different groups and inhabiting — anxious to hear of their success. What all the world desires, 
different quarters of the world, present us with yet another “weltinnnggee sy e : 1 Ss Gk te 
variation of the leaf serving for the capture of insect-prey. The the society journals exist to provide; and so the “ head” of 
true Nepenthes are old-world forms, while the Sarracenias, of deer are announced with even greater pomp than the bags of 
which Darlingtonia Culifornica (shown in our Illustration) grouse and partridges, and the death of an “imperial” is 
is an example, inhabit the New World—the Darlingtonia itself | chronicled side by side with that of a statesman or a Waterloo 


generation. It has become fashionable to go North. It seems to 
be forgotten how few in numbers, comparatively, are the deer 
which are stalked—every pair of antlers‘in the hall has not 


being a Pacific representative of the North Atlantic Sarracenias. hero. Deer, too, have become a question lof practical politics, 
Ilere we find the leaf to be amazingly altered and modified to as the Highland Land League are never weary of reminding us. 
form a veritable insect-trap. It seems that at the tops of the There are in Scotland somewhere between one hundred and 


pitcher-leaves is secreted a honeyed fluid ; and thereby the in- one hundred and forty deer forests, and they cover an area of 
sects are lured to their destructicn. Coming to sip this fluid, nearly two million acres. The annual rental of these forests 
they slide down a very smooth and siippery surface, right into is £400,000; and the yield of stags is, approximately, 4500. 
the inside of the pitcher ; while they may first be intoxicated by Deer-stalking is, therefore, a great industry, and the habits 
the honeyed juice and then fall into the depths below. of hinds and stags are worthy of more attention than they 
Attempts to climb upward and to escape are foiled by the generally receive. 





tant of Reanitow. chawinn (om tha viabt) the elesliive tentacles bending presence of minute stiff pointed hairs, which, like a cherawr The glory of the stag is, of course, hisantlers. These mark 
, mies On the left the tentacles are completely inflected de frise or a charge of bayonets, forbid any attempt at his age and his healthiness. They constitute, as well, his value, 
he object.—( From Darwin's “ Insectivorous Plants.) exit. The pitcher contains a fluid, in which the insects are for there are few sportsmen who find a market for their venison 


drowned, and amid which their bodies undergo decomposition, instead of giving it to the crofting families around their 


but eat and, what is more, digest them by a process quite The fluid might thus be described as a kind of insect- shootings. It is heads, not haunches, that deer-stalkers desire. 


nearly akin to that whereby our own stomachs play a partin soup. It has been doubted by some observers whether When the stag reaches two years of age he develops a horn, 

vesting our food. It is this latter class of plants to which I actual digestion of the captured insects took place in the just as the hobbledehoy, when he reaches maturity, cul- 
desire specially to call attention, on account of the recent Nepenthes and Sarracenias; but it is difficult to see  tivates a moustache. In the first year, his horn is some six 
exhibition of specimens at the fortnightly committee meeting the reason for such captures altogether, unless we may inches long. But stags shed their horns each year. The new 


of the Royal Horticultural Society in London. We have been presume the plants benefited therefrom. Another question ones which grow each spring from the porous bases are large) 
fortunate in securing illustrations of some of the most typical has been raised also as to the actual amount of digestive than those of the preceding season. ‘The spike forms a tine ; 
kinds of insect-eating plants, through the kindness of power the pitchers possess, the opinion having been expressed in time the stag can boast of antlers ; and at its prime—that is, 
Mr. John Murray, who has lent us cuts from Darwin's that the presence of bacteria (or germs) favours the decompo- at twelve years of age, the antlers have from ten to twelve 
“ Insectivorous Plants”; of Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, of the sition of the insect-prey, and renders it suitable for the points. If they reach to fourteen points the stag is known as an 
Gardener's Chronicle, who has furnished an illustration of the plant. Be that as it may, we may conclude, and with “imperial.” After the stag has reached its full maturity the 
pitcher-plants ; and of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, who have a fair share of botanical authority on our side, that growth of the antlers begins to decrease. 
supplied us with an illustration of the Venus’ flytrap. the decomposed and dissolved insects actually serve a The sprouting of the horns is remarkable for its rapidity. 
It may be well to “begin at home” with the sundew purpose in the plant’s nutrition. Is this, after all, another Beginning in May, the process is completed in August. The 
small veins which have nourished the growth dry up: the 
bone is set. It is then that the stags shed their “ velvet,” as 
the covering of skin is termed. The drying up of the veius is ’ 
followed by a severe irritation, and the deer, in desperation, 
rub their antlers against the branches in the forest until the 
last shred of the “velvet” has been removed. When the 


( Drosera), of which not a few species exist within 
the confines of Britain. Looking at a sundew-leaf, 
we see that it is studded over with tentacles or 
hair-like bodies, at the tips of which we see clear 
drops of a gummy secretion. These tentacles are 
highly sensitive ; nay, more, they possess dis- 





criminating powers and faculties, as we shall see. antlers are themselves cast the stags seem ill at ease and A 
When a fly alights on the sundew’s leaf it becomes retire into lonely spots until the new ones grow. m4 
We have said that the antlers are a sign of the vigour of W 


entangled in the viscid secretion, the tentacles 
bend over it so as to fix it to the leaf, and it 
perishes, thus captured as a victim by the plant. 
If we placea small piece of meat or other digestible 
object on the leaf, it will behave as with the fly 
(as shown in Mr. Darwin's illustrations), whereas, 


the stags. When there is overcrowding and a scarcity of food 
and of cover during severe weather, the development of the 
antlers is less complete. So, too, when a stag has been badly 
wounded an irregularity in the antlers often follows. Some- 
times the malformation occurs at the opposite side of the body 


if anything indigestible, such as a piece of glass, from the wound. A stag which had its left foreleg broken 7 
+ offered to the leaf, the tentacles refuse to has been observed to grow an ill-shaped horn on the right. 


It has often been remarked that although stags cast their i; 
antlers annually very few shed ones are picked up. ‘There is 
a tradition that stags bury their antlers. ‘There is no justifi- 
cation for this belief; but, no doubt, they trample them deep 
into the moss when they are breaking and gnawing them. It 
is a well-known fact that stags eat their horns: and it is 
worth noting, by the way, that the growing horns of the a 
wapiti of America and of the sambur of India make, when 
dished with a sauce, an excellent stew. 

Although it is the stags which the hunters go out to seek, 
it is very often the hinds which they have to contend with. : 
When the stags are grazing, the hinds act as sentinels, and 
watchful sentinels they are. Deer have the gift of scenting a 
man if he comes within a distance of 1000 yards, and they can 
scent footsteps which are half a day old. ‘They instinctively 4 
travel with their nose to the wind, and it is absolutely 
necessary, when stalking them, to keep to leeward. As often 
as not, however, the deer are found in corries where the wind 
swirls, and then it is extremely difficult to get within range of 
them. As soon as danger is scented the hinds make off, 


acknowledge its worth as an article of food. How 
this selective instinct has arisen, who can tell? 





always keeping upwards, if possible. ‘The stags follow, 4 
apparently confident that the hinds will lead them aright q 


When hemmed in, the hinds sometimes waver at sight of 
an enemy in front, and in these circumstances the stags E 
have been known to press the hinds forward, having evidently 
determined that the guns which they were facing were less 
dangerous than those in rear. A certain proportion of hinds 
are shot each year, but that is done at the end of the season, 
and generally by the foresters. If, as is often the case, the 
ground is covered with snow, the difficulties of approaching 
the deer are generally increased, and even when the hunters 
are within range they have to single out, if possible, hinds 
which are not nursing calves. 

The glories of a deer-stalk have often been described, and 
nowhere better than in an article in the September Blackwood, 
entitled “ A Black Stag in Monar.” Stalking cannot compare, 
indeed, with the old-fashioned hant with dogs, which cam still 
be enjoyed on Exmoor. That form of the sport is not possible 
iu Scotland, however, for the result would be to drive the deer 
from the forest. There they must be followed on hands and 
knees, over rocks and through streams and marshes, and the 
hunter— 





Dion@a muscipula, the Venus Fly-trap, showing leaves 


open (a), closing (/ and c), and closed () 


The problem of plant-sensation, as related to 
animal instinct, becomes more and more compli- 
cated when we have to consider this apparent 
choosing of food-substances by our plants. The fly 
seized by the sundew is truly digested. There is 
poured out upon it a digestive fluid, containing a 
principle allied to the pepsin of animal gastric 
juice, and whatever is soluble in this fluid is duly 
digested, and thereafter absorbed to feed the tissues 
of the plant. What is indigestible is blown off the 
leaf when the tentacles re-erect themselves, ready 
for a fresh seizure of prey. 

More extraordinary, perhaps, is the case of the 
Divn@wa, or Venus’ fly-trap, a plant native to the 
North American marshes. Mrs. M. Treat, of New 
Jersey, studied these plants carefully, and, as if Darlingtonia Californica, one of the Sarracenias or Pitcher Plants: showing the 
farther to assimilate plant to animal life, ussures pitcher-like leaves. 








Crawling up through burn and bracken, 
rust have the patience of Job if he would succeed. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE POETS OF THE CENTURY. 
BY EDWARD DOWDEN. 
What position in life is so much to be envied as that of Hodge, 
the harvestman, as he returns from the field, stretched a-top 
of the loaded wain, the reins held lightly in his hand, the 
golden sheaves swaying gently beneath him as he lies along ; 
the gathered reward of labour safe for the barn; while 
the harvest-moon reddens beyond the silent breadths of 
stubble? Kings may be blest, but Hodge’s throne is more 
glorious. Some such good eminence has been made for himself 
by Mr. Alfred Miles, who now, as the century draws towards 
its close, is piling its harvest treasures of poetry in ten goodly 
wains, of which a first and a second pair have already started 
on their way.* The ten volumes of “ The Poets and Poetry of 
the Century ” are intended to form an encyclopedia of English 
poetry from Crabbe to—whom?—some youth, perhaps, still 
nameless and fameless, who shall have donned his singing- 
robes before the last sheet of the latest of the perfect number 
of volumes is printed— 
What is this 

That rises like the issue of a king, 

And wears upon his baby-brow the round 

And top of sovereignty ? 
As far as we can judge from the volumes that have appeared, 
the encyclopedia is likely to prove an excellent handbook of 
reference and guide to the poetical literature of a hundred 
years which have been most opulent in the riches of verse. 
Some unlucky errata have, it is true, been noted by the 
reviewers, and Mr. Miles tempted Providence at the outset by 
speaking over-confidently of the accuracy of his text. But let 
the editor who has seen over two thousand pages through the 
press, and has never overlooked a misprint—let that immac- 
ulate one cast the first stone. A margin of error is inevitable 
in human work ; and no oue suffers from an oversight as much 
as the scrupulous editor. Mr, Miles, again, rightly wished that 
the critical notices prefixed to the selections should be written 
with sympathy ; and some of his contributors have spoken of 
their contemporaries without balance, or even with intemperate 
admiration. It is a fault, and the chief wrong is that done to 
the unhappy minor poet whose name is advertised, as probably 
he never desired, in foot-long capital letters. But in a great 
miscellany such as this the due adjustments can be quickly 
made. The altitudes of Wordsworth. Shelley, Byron are 
constantly present, and help to reduce to their true dimensions 
those other towering heights named Brown and Jones and 
Robinson. And it must be said that in not a few instances 
the critical notices of poets who cannot be called great have 
been written with excellent judgment by experts possessed of 
special knowledge. Inan encyclopedia, from one point of view, 
the small articles are of more importance than the large: if we 
want information about Wordsworth or Shelley we can find it 
in a dozen places; but if we want to know all that need be 
known about Thomas Wade or C. J. Wells, we shall find it 
difficult to discover elsewhere anything at once so succinct 
and so complete as the articles by Mr. Buxton Forman in one 
of the present volumes. The selections from rare issues by 
minor writers are of special interest. And Mr. Miles has 
aimed at making his selections in each case sufficiently 
copious to be representative. It is one of the delights of an 
anthology that we can buzz from flower to flower ; but a good 
honey-bee does not merely alight for a moment ; he chooses to 
hide himself now and again in the deep corolla of lily and 
bell-blossom, and to lade his bag with sweets gathered in 
these far-withdrawn and perfumed chambers. The bees who 
visit Mr. Miles’s garden can enjoy a like luxurious quest and 
blissful toil. 

Poets, the editor calls them, of the century; but in the 
history of literature the boundaries are not marked by these 
formal centennial milestones. An epoch may end to-day, an 
epoch may be opened to-morrow ; and it is certainly unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Miles dates his century from 1801, for the 
poetical epoch began nearly twenty years earlier. Crabbe, 
indeed, is included, because he lived and wrote after 1800 as 
well as before that date ; but Cowper and Burns are excluded, 
and yet Cowper and Burns belong essentially to one and the 
same literary movement with Crabbe. We can see how serious 
an error it would be to treat of the dramatic movement to 
which Shakspere belonged as if it dated from 1600, and so to 
exclude Marlowe and Greene. It is no less an error to omit 
Cowper and Burns from the movement which produced 
its most remarkable manifestations soon after the death 
of the earlier born of the two. Mr. Miles has chosen a false 
starting-point. ‘There is, of course, no absolute breach of 
continuity anywhere in the history of literature. In Gray, 
in Chatterton, we find more than foreshadowings of the 
new literature. But we may fairly speak of the years from 
Johnson's death to the death of Scott as constituting a true 
literary epoch. Crabbe’s poem, “ The Village ” (1783), in which 
he found, for the first time, his true province, was touched by 
Johnson, who died in the following year. There is something 
of the new spirit in Cowper's first independent volume of 
verse, which appeared in 1782. But the death of Johnson will 
serve sufficiently well to mark the new departure. It is a 
vulgar error to suppose that we owe our nineteenth-century 
outburst of poetry to the influence of the French Revolution. 
The passionate events in France, indeed, quickened the blood of 
youthful poets, and made them hope ardently for mankind,- But 
thenew poetical movement was in active progress before the new 
Year One of Revolution. The Kilmarnock volume by Burns 
was published in 1786. At the same time, if we understand 
by the Revolution not merely the political cataclysm in Paris, 
but the movement of ideas and the wave of emotion which led 
up to it, we shall find the spirit of revolution present not only 
in the fervid heart of Burns but even in Cowper's gentler 
spirit, which was distinctly touched by the Rousseauish 
sentiment prevalent at the time. I regret, then, that 
Mr. Miles has not chosen 1780 or 1784 as his starting-point, 
and I regret also that he has dealt with writers, with scarcely 
an exception, in the exact order of birth. The publication of 
his first original work determines an author's position in the 
history of literature with more precision than does the year 
in which he himself entered this breathing world. Some 
minds have to harden like an oak-tree before they will bear 
fruit ; others run quickly to flower, and perhaps to seed. George 
Eliot was born only eight years after Charles Dickens. But 
the interval between the two writers is far more than 
the interval between the births of the two. “Sketches 
by Boz” was published 1834-6; “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
did not appear until 1858. There is almost a generation 
between the books, although the author of “ Sketches by Boz” 
was hardly ont of petticoats when the author of “Scenes of 
Clerical Life” was in her cradle. In literary history the word 
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* The Pocts and Poetry of the Century. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) 


“ doruit” isa far more important word than “natus est.” In 
Mr. Miles’s collection George Eliot as a poet will precede 
Matthew Arnold ; yet “'‘lhe Strayed Reveller” was published 
twenty years before “The Spanish Gipsy,” in which the 
Darwinian insistance on heredity marks a later moment of 
thought. These are not pedantic objections to the ariange- 
ment adopted in these excellent volumes. The true current 
of literary thought and feeling is obscured by the adherence— 
a pedantic adherence—to the chronological sequence of births 
which are not spiritual but merely physical. 


PICTURESQUE BRITTANY. 
This is the last of the many delightful volumes which we owe 
at once to the pictorial and literary art of M. Robida. It 
forms a fine companion volume to the similar treatment of 
Normandy in the Librairie Illustrée. As Normandy and 
Brittany go so often together in tourist experiences, 
the two volumes may be read and seen together as illus- 
trations of Old France—Old France, which stands out 
so far more strikingly from its modern accretions than 
Old Engiand. A journey through Normandy and Brittany 
will give even the most cursory traveller an_ insight 
into the life which has left such an infinite number of 
memorials, from the ancient cromlech to the magnificent 
cathedral churches such as one sees in Caen, fairly 
bursting with a certain flowerlike beauty of decoration 
in the flamboyant style for which our graver styles can afford 
no parallel, the highly ornamental ca/raires, the magnificent 
castle-towers with their quaint-pointed turrets, and, above all, 
such a wondrous combination of medieval city, fortress, 
monastery, and church, such as one sees in Mont St. Michel. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether any other country outside Italy 
possesses such a variety of intellectual and natural interests 
as Brittany. The scenery is as varied as its archeological 
remains. The soft pastoral beauty of the country-side in 
Ille-et-Vilaine is matched by the stern grandeur of Morbihan, 
where the country suddenly dips into a rugged and frowning 
line of coast. M. Robida’s book is mainly devoted to the old 
Brittany towns and the archeological remains. ‘Their natural 
surroundings are only lightly touched. The work is admirable, 
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ENTRANCE TO TREGUIER, 
From “La Viellle France: Bretagne.” 


and as M. Robida is responsible for the drawing, the lithography, 

and the text, the book has a unity of interest which is well- 

nigh unique. M. Robida’s drawings of the castles of Vitré and 

Josselin are wonderfully striking. They are not in any way 

idealised, but are simple, bold, and, perhaps, at times too 

prosaic renderings of the original. He is best of all in some 
of his delicious old streets and houses, abounding in quaint 

Italian-like arcades, exterior staircases of finely carved wood 

dating from the sixteenth century, and rich in magnificent 

sculpture. M. Robida’s drawings are accompanied by a running 
commentary of text, which is, of course, far more literary than 
the ordinary guide-book, and every now and then is full of 
historical interest. The type and paper are both sumptuous, 
and the volume is altogether a splendid memorial of one of 
the very finest countries in Europe. 

NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

“The Franco-German War, 1870-71,” by Field - Marshal 
Count Helmuth von Moltke. Translated by Clara Bell 
and H. W. Fischer. Two vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co) 

* Acting and the Art of Speech at the Paris Conservatoire,” by 
J. Raymond Solly. (Elliot Stock.) 

“Those Other Animals,” by G. A. Henty, Whitcfriars Library. 
(Henry and Co.) 

“Did the Manipur Princes Obtain a Fair Trial by 
Mano Mohun Ghose. (W. Hutchinson and Co., 25, Craven 
Street, Charing Cross.) 

“ Recalled to Life,” by Grant Allen. (J. W. Arrowsmith.) 

“ The Red Grange,” by Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. (Methuen and Co., 18, Bury Street.) 

“Hepsy Gipsy,” by L. T. Meade. (Methuen and Co.) 

“The Socialism of Christianity,’ by W. Blissard. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

“ The Calendar of the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, Twentieth Session, 1891-2.” (J. E. Cornish, Man- 
chester. ) 

“ Patience Holt,” by Georgiana M. Craik. Three vols. (R. Bentley 
and Son.) 

“ Life in the Royal Navy,” by “A Ranker.” (G. Chamberlain, 
Lake Road, Landport, Portsmouth.) 

The Quirer. Volume for 1891. (Cassell.) 

“ Dictionary of National Biography.” Vol. xxv111.—Howard 
to Inglethorp. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 

There is something about Mr. Henry Arthur Jones which 
reminds me of ‘Triplet. That admirable man was always 
ready to execute an order for an ode, an elegy, anything neat 
and dainty, to celebrate a wedding or a funeral or an evening 
party. Ican see Mr. Henry Arthur Jones pledging himself 
to supply a controversial article on anything you please with 
punctuality and dispatch. If it were the custom to carry 
literary wares from town to town, I think he would 
for choice travel in prefaces. His play, “Saints and 
Sinners” (Macmillan), has twenty-five pages of preface 
and twenty-five more of appendix. There is a_ tre- 
mendous prelude about the literary status of the drama, and 
there is a reprint of an article in the Nineteenth Century 
on “Religion and the Stage.” In the preface Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones assures us that the dramatist is nothing if he 
contents himself with theatrical devices instead of studying 
actual life, and in the appendix he breaks into a rhapsody 
about life—its ‘deep organ tones” and “silver flutes,” its 
“thunder ard whirlwind,” and the heart of its “eternal 
mystery.” This is very interesting and very solemn, but when 
you get into the play, which struggles about somewhere 
between these impressive flourishes, you hear the flutes indeed, 
but they are piping the familiar strains of the theatrical 
orchestra, and the thunder sounds uncommonly like our old 
friend the tea-tray. 

Now, the crucial test of a play which claims to be litera- 
ture is that it shall stand on its own meritsapart from histrionic 
interpretation. It must reflect, more or less accurately, real 
human types. It must be written with a distinction which 
gives its characters a shape and speech that make them start 
into life before our eyes at the first word of a familiar quota- 
tion. But does Mr. Henry Arthur Jones really imagine that 
there is a solitary syllable in “ Saints and Sinners” which will 
conjure up his spectral dummies in anybody's mind? ‘Take 
that ridiculous personage Captain Eustace Fanshawe, who 
revels in the thought of his own iniquity. ‘There used to be a 
music-hall song beginning, “If ever there was a damned 
scamp, I flatter myself I am he.” Captain Eustace might as 
well sing that as indulge in this strain of candour: “ When a 
man has been as badly used by womankind as I have been— 
damn it all, he owes it to his own sense of justice to be revenged 
on womankind as often as he can! (Chuckling.)” This subtle 
stage direction is a fair sample of the literature in this play. 
Everywhere there is the same cheap and obvious artifice. The 
chuckling captain is surpassed by a canting deacon, who has a 
text on his tongue in his most offensive moments. There isa 
blameless minister with an erring daughter, and there is a good 
young man who wants to kill the wicked captain, These people 
have no life whatever away from the footlights. They belong 
to the unreal world of theatrical convention, in which they 
have figured over and over again under other names; and no 
amount of preface and appendix can give them an abiding 
place amongst the serious studies of English character. 

Here is another play, “The Dean's Daughter” (Trischler), 
by F. C. Philips and Sydney Grundy. ‘There is, I am thankful 
to observe, no preface to this work. It forms, however, a 
curious pendant to “Saints and Sinners,” for the Dean, an 
Episcopalian Chadband who tipples, is always borrowing, and 
abuses his daughter, is as grotesque a caricature as Mr. 
Jones's deacon. I have no extensive knowledge of Deans, 
but it is safe to say that no such dignitary of the 
Church as Mr, St. Aubyn ever existed. He is simply 
Mr. Eccles, promoted from the tap-room, and provided 
with a suitable jargon for his new vocation. His daughter 
is the familiar stagey lady who, at a_ critical juncture, 
exclaims, “ Ha! what is life?” She has an old husband, a 
diplomatist, who talks of “my ambassadorial position.” 
Instead of a chuckling captain there is a bad Russian prince 
who says a certain woman is “as ugly as Satan and as stupid 
as your feet.” ‘The stupidity of feet, I admit, is new to 
me; but the stage directions, which are numerous and varied, 
are as literary and as obvious as those of Mr. Henry Arthur 


Jones. “Smiles sweetly, but is evidently suffering from 
suppressed cacitement,” is one of those things which 
linger in the memory like the popping of corks. I 


don’t suppose that Mr. Philips and Mr. Grundy will call their 
play a piece of literature, or that they were ever tempted to 
rush into the Ninctcenth Century with awe-struck ecstasies 
about the “ eternal mystery” of a bibulous Dean. Yet “The 
Dean's Daughter” is quite as likely to be numbered among 
the literary wonders of the Victorian age as “Saints and 
Sinners.” 

After this, it is a comfort to turn to something which has a 
flavour of literature, even if it comes to one in the cookery of 
Mr. Davenport Adams. “With Poet and Player” (Elliot 
Stock) has, perhaps, a somewhat remote relish of letters. Mr. 
Davenport Adams serves up very sinall p/ats with profuse 
trimmings, and just as you have caught the savour of the dish, 
there is nothing left but parsley. How distracting to the 
appetite, for example, to read that “ Mr. Lewis Morris and 
Mr. James Cochrane have both poetised on Regent Street,” or 
that “Mrs: Browning sang the woes of the ragged-school 
children, and Mr. Lewis Morris, more generally, has sung those 
of the children of the street”! That “ more generally ” shows 
that Mr. Davenport Adams, like an accomplished chc/, can 
positively tantalise the palate. However, you get something 
like solid satisfaction in the statement that ‘ Rule, Britannia,” 
is the “ first truly patriotic note, after Shakspere,” and in the 
beautiful reflection on the death of a renowned warrior, that 
“after all his triumphs with the sword the great fighter 
succumbs to the inevitable attack of the still more irresistible 
swordsman—Death.” Here, as Mr. Davenport Adams observes 
of another poet, he “strikes a note which vibrates loudly in 
the general heart.” Iam quite unable to discriminate between 
this happy touch and the subtlety of the criticism on Goethe, 
that “ undoubtedly this calmness of his, the product of experi- 
ence and self-knowledge, is immensely fascinating, and gives 
to his utterances a sort of Delphic solemnity.” 

But why go to Delphi when you can learn everything 
about life from the author of “ How to be Happy, though 
Married”? Mr. Hardy (not Thomas) has produced a book 
which makes literature a thing of naught. He is the 
oracle of the appropriate anecdote. Do you want to know 
how to be always in time? ‘Turn to page 111 of “ The 
Business of Life’ (T. Fisher Unwin), and read how “ the late 
Prince Napoleon ” was killed by the Zulus because he lingered 
ten minutes to have a cup of coffee. Nothing of the kind 
happened to “the late Prince Napoleon”; but that is as 
immaterial as literature. Do you want a lesson in refinement? 
Read the story (page 252) of the Yankee who “ spat out an 
oyster at dinner,” much to the admiration of Mr. Hardy. Are 
you unobservant of the opportunities of happiness? Ponder 
the tale of the American tourist (page 97) who woke up on 
the Rhine, and asked, “ Where's the bar?” There are three 
hundred pages stuffed with these precious truths ; and when 
you have mastered them, I think you will agree that literature 
is a poor pursuit, and that some new Omar ought to burn all 
books save this. L. F. A. 

















Pag Pee Lae 


At a cattle-ranch somewhere in the “ Wild West "—not the extreme west of the 
Pacific States, but the region lying east of the Rocky Mountains, let us say among the 
Big Horn hills, in Wyoming, halfway between the Union Pacific and Northern Pacific 
lines of railroad—the manager will occasionally invite a party of Indians to assist his 
trustworthy “cow-boys” in a big drive of the unruly herd to be confined in his 
“ corral,” before sending the live beef to market at Chicago.. This operation, in North 
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America as well as in Australia, presents a lively scene of energetic action, not always 
: and only such bold and 


free from danger amid the crowd of angry horned beasts 
skilful horsemen as those employed in the work, both white men and their Indian 


ING CATTLE INTO ; 
allies. could perform so rude a service. How well they ride, and how readily the sturdy 
and nimble “bronchos,” or ponies of the prairie, adapt their swift movements to the 
incessant turning and twisting of this fierce struggle, is shown in our Artist's drawing. 














alt A Ph 
BY ANDREW LANG 
Is it piety or superstition, or a queer blend of both, which 
makes people say and write that they will do this or that 
D.V.? In older and less hurried days people added the qualifi- 
cation “God willing” to their promises and proposals. Many 


of them meant, hed re” 


no doubt, to “ 


in which the Greeks believed. 


Herod 
future for 


,and will 
He 


sweeps 


otus says 
Caliban, 
Thus a poet in the 


granted will sweep us away, as 


the crabs. 


the 


Browning's poem 


Anthology warns us “never to use word to-morrow,” 


to-morrow we have no certainty. The desire to “ hedge,” then, 
made many people say “God willing,” just as the cautious Scot 
qualifies a promise by adding “if I'm spared and weel.’ But 
others who used the phrase had, no doubt. an intention 
rather pious than superstitions. They did not wish to avert 
a kind of divine Evil Eye as to assert, on a convenient 
opportuni he faith in which they lived and moved. 
But an act or phrase once or twice repeated becomes 
% kind of private ritual with some men, and no doubt Dr 
Johnson touched all the posts, going back to touch any he had 


omitted, merely because he had once been lucky 


by a kind of accident. People who say “God willing” once or 
twice become afraid to omit it : their piety dwindles into akind 
of minor magic. When hurried—and we are all hurried now 


they write it short, “D.V.,” just as they write R.S.V.P. or 
P.P.C. They have thus executed their little private mummery 
at the smallest possible expense of time and 
trouble. They have secured themselves 
from the malevolence of fate as effectually 
as if they had covered themselves all 
over with the lucky leaves, shells, rags, 
feathers, and other magical trifles of the 


touched all 
and their 


Papuan. They have necessary 
sense of the 


all things human is lulled to 


posts, ns it were, pre- 


cariousness in 


temporary repose. Of course, they know 
that whatever happens can only happen 
D.V. Were it a case of D.N., the thing 
would not happen at all. But they think 


the 
programme 


it enough to acknowledge this once in 


of 
dealing with the future. 


course a whole document or 
Here is an example 
from a rural handbill 
STARTING OF THE MEMORIAL CLOCK 
AT BOUNDERBY. 
The Great Event of the Year! 
Dedication of a Public Clock to the 
tevered Memory of 
Ropert K. BuLGErR, Esquire, 
will take place on 
Monday, Aug. 18, 1891. 
will be a Memorial Service. 
Afterwards 
CLOCK WILL BE SET 
By Lord Azure. 
At Five o'clock there will be 


The 


There 
THE AGOING 


Tea. 


The Handsome Prizes gained by the Sunday School Children 
* will be Presented (D.V.) 
It will be Moonlight on Your Return Home. 
Many will Rise Up and Call Him Blessed. 


There is a fanny mixture of parish and piety! And why 
should we have D.V. only once, and that in connection with 
presenting the prizes? Is fhat an event more peculiarly 
chancy and fortuitous than all the rest of it, the setting of the 
clock agoing, the actual presence of tea, and the very problem- 
atic “ moonlight on your return home,” which really seems 


the flukiest thing in the programme? It is vain for 
astronomers to look up their almanacks, for I have 
altered the date of “the Great Event” of the year at 


Bounderby. Astronomers have found out that there was no 
“struggling moonbeams' misty light” when Sir John Moore 
was buried, but they need not trouble themselves with my 
hypothetical date. Perhaps the compiler of the handbill 
thought it very likely that the person who was to:present the 
prizes might cry off at the last moment, and so, as D.V. need 
only be used once, considered it well to use it exactly there 
and not elsewhere. But the handbill is a pleasing little 
documentin our contemporary social history, and deserves to 
be known outside of Bounderby, a town as yet undiscovered by 
geographers. 

We may, withan effort, shake ourselves free of the D.V. 
superstition, which is not really a piece of piety, though it 
was not unfamiliar to Gordon. It would have been interest- 
ing to know how that good and great man defended the use 
of the mystic initials in his correspondence. It was a 
foible, and perhaps very few of us are without such foibles. 
People, otherwise sensible, tell cattle the day of the month 
when they meet them on the road, and bow to the new moon, 
and are afraid to dine in a company of thirteen, and 
mistrust Friday, and stick crows’ feathers upright in the grass, 
and toss spilt salt over their left shoulders, and collect old 
horse-shoes, and perform as many such feats as the super- 
stitious family in Addison's Spretator. I myself have as many 
superstitions as Dr. Johnson, though a long acquaintance with 
the folk-lore of most people has taught me the folly of such 
rites and mnmmeries. Mine are mostly self-invented, my 
fetishes are of my own discovery. True, I spit on a salmon-fly 
for luck, and that is a superstition at least as oldas Theocritus, 
being meant, by showing contempt for the article thus 
treated, to propitiate the Evil Eye. But most of my secret 
ritual is my own, much of it has been practised ever since I 
was a child. The chief thing is to have rites that nobody 
can detect and laugh at. whereas Dr. Johnson's own 
ritaal was extremely public and Indicrous. It is not 
wise to step on the stones by a preconceived plan, for 
you have to retrace your steps in the streets—an object 
of derision, pretending to look for some object you have 
dropped, if once you follow the example of Dr. Johnson. 
Perhaps nobody was ever quite so frank as to say what 


his personal secret ritual is, for D.V. and_ horse - shoes, 
and the rest of it, is conventional magic. known to all 
people. But I believe most of us, however agnostic and 
scientific, really have our own little rites, and, if we 


believe in nothing else, believe in Luck, and try to propitiate 
that goddess. Some worship a particular walking-stick ; some 
cling to an old lucky coat long after it is shabby; or toa 
seedy hat,a coin, a penknife, or some such fetish. Let the 
reader ask himself, “ Am I wholly free from superstition of 
every kind?” before be laughs too much at the use of D.V. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED MARSUPIAL. 


When the vast continent of Australia was discovered, it 
was found that, with a few insignificant exceptions, all the 
native quadrupeds belonged to that important group termed 
marsupial animals, of which the only examples previously 
known were the so celebrated in American fiction. 
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In these the young, born in an exceedingly rudimentary con- 
dition, pass the early stages of their existence in a bag or 
pouch, “ marsupium,”’ which is carried by the mother. Many 


persons are familiar with the strange sight of a young 
kangaroo thrusting its head out of the mouth of this pouch, or 
even leaving altogether when it has attained a gretter size, 
leaping around the parent and then returning to the pouch on 
the least alarm as toa harbour of refuge and a safe’ place of 
concealment. ‘This peculiar arrangement, though with many 
differences, prevails throughout the whole of the marsupial 
group, the young of which are carried about by the parent 
until they advance towards maturity. In some, however, the 
pouch is so small that they leave it at an carly age, and are 
carried about on the back of the parent, holding on by their 
prehensile tails, which are wound about that of the mother. 
This is the case with some of the opossums. 

The marsupials form a very diverse group 
Some of them are so carnivorous and destructive as to receive 
the names of wolves, hyznas, or even ‘Tasmanian devils. The 
thylacine of Tasmania, of which a fine specimen exists at the 
present time in the Zoological Gardens, is su‘ficiently powerful 
to commit great havoc amongst the sheep-folds, and has 
consequently been nearly exterminated from the settled parts 
of the colony. Other marsupials are purely herbivorous : such 
are the kangaroos, small kangaroo rats, the wombats, Kc. 


of animals. 


Some again resemble our insect-eating quadrupeds, and live 
marsnpial, 


on ants, worms, and grubs. One the flying 





TYVPHLOPS THE NEW MOLE- LIKE 
phalanger, closel; resembles the flying squirrels, having a broad 
membrane between its fore and hind legs, which it extends 
when leaping enormous distances from one tree to another, 
gliding through the air more like a bird than a quadruped ; 
but until the discovery of the animal now figured no mar- 
supial resembling in any respect our common mole has been 
described. For the description and representation of this 
animal, and for the careful determination of its zoological 
structure, we are much indebted to Dr. E. C. Stirling, Professor 
in the University of Adelaide and 
President of the Royal Society 
of South Australia. He received 
specimens several years ago, but 
they were in a condition so im- 
perfect as to hinder their proper 
description, and he accordingly 
exercised patience until one that 
would enable him to give a satis- 
factory account of its extra- 
ordinary structure should reach 
him. He was at length rewarded, 
and naturalists at last find a full 
account of what must be re- 
garded as the most interesting 
zoological discovery for many 
years. 
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very centre of the continent, a i; Wh 


thousand miles from Adelaide, 
amidst sand -hills covered with 
spinifex and acacia. It is not 
common, not even being known 
to all the aborigines. It lives 
underground, and the tracks it 
makes when coming to the surface 
are washed out by the least rain 
or blown away by the wind. 
When discovered it immediately 
dives into the sand, burrowing 
its way with the horny shield 
protecting its snout and _ the 
powerful scoop-like claws of its 
fore-feet ; the light sand closes 
behind as it descends, and no per- 
manent tunnel is left to mark its 
course. ‘Ihe rate at which it 
burrows may be inferred from the fact that, on capturing one 
of these rare specimens, it was thought desirable to see how it 
could burrow ; so it was placed on the ground, when it was out 
of sight in a moment, and, in spite of the diligent digging of 
the men with their shovels, and of a lubra, or aboriginal 
woman, well used to scratching in the soil, the efforts to 
recover it were in vain. Some living specimens that were 
caught were placed in buckets of sand, but they only liveda 
few days, although supplied with ants, grubs, and other 
insect food. During this time the noise of their ceaseless 
burrowing beneath the surface was heard. The natives know 
nothing of their history, regarding them with superstition, 
and applying to them a name that may be translated as 
‘Devil Devil.” 

The animal is well represented in the accompanying draw- 
ings, which are taken from the “ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of South Australia.” The Notoryctes is about five inches 
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Its singular strneture accords well with its habits. 

horny shield, which can be thrust into the 
The mouth and nostrils both open below, so as 
to be out of the way when the animal is using the head to 
burrow. ‘The fore-feet are very remarkable, the third and 
fourth toes being furnished with enormous claws, with which 
the animal can thrust the sand behind it as it progresses 
under ground. The hinder limbs are well protected by baggy 
folds of skin, and are obviously less used than the fore-limbs 
in going through the ground. Theeyes are practically absent, 
there being no connection between the dot which represents 
them and the brain. The small eyelike opening shown in the 
figure is really the canal leading to the ear, which is surrounded 
by a ring of raised skin free from fur. 

The covering of the animal is remarkably distinct from 
that of our common mole, in which the thickly set hairs are 
set perpendicularly to the skin, so that the animal can pass in 
one direction as easily as the other, and to the points of which 
our moist soil is not likely to adhere. 

In the Notoryetes, as this animal has been named by 
Dr. Stirling (from two Greek words, signifying the “ digger of 
the South”), the fur is soft, silky. and of a bright fawn colour. 
This covering has obviously a distinct relation to the fact that 
the animal never goes backwards in its burrow, which closes 
up after it, but, by its long silky texture, enables it to glide 
easily and rapidly through sand. ‘The tail is very peculiar, 
being leathery in texture and marked with conspicuous rings 
to the very end. The pouch in the female is very small, but 
nothing is known, even by the aborigines, of the young or the 
state of development when hatched. 


in length. 
On the nose isa 
yielding sand. 


Since the examples figured and described by Dr. Stirling 
were procured he himself has traversed the continent, visiting 
the very districts which it inhabits, though his journey was too 
hurried to enable him to obtain a sight of 
the creature in life; and indeed we are not 
very likely to see specimens of the animal 
in a living state, but its discovery is ex- 
ceedingly interesting from a scientific point 
of view, as showing the remarkable manner 
in which marsupial animals are modified 
in their structure so as to suit the con- 
ditions under which they live. Too much 
praise can hardly be bestowed on Dr. 
Stirling for undertaking this perilous 
journey of nearly forty days’ duration from 
the north to the south of Australia, the 
special inducement being the fact that his 
course would pass through the tract of 
country where the first specimen of the 
Notoryctes was found. 


CUB-HUNTING. 
The harvest is over, and the last 
creaking beneath its golden load, has left 
the stubbly fields. Over the face of the 
wooded country a tinge of brown is stealing. 
The summer has passed, autumn is upon 
us. Again the huntsman's horn re-echoes 
through the silent woodlands, bringing 
joy to the sportsman’s heart, and foretelling 


wagon, 


dangers to the foxes and their families. 
Cub-hunting—a rehearsal of the proper 
hunting season—has commenced ; from all 
sides a good show of “the vermin” is 
reported, promising well for the coming 
months. 

These cub-hunting meets are usually not very largely 


patronised, possibly for the reason that to be present at a 
fixture several miles from home, ere the sun has risen, requires 
a certain amount of resolution and sacrifice of comfort; or it 
is because brilliant runs are not expected or desired by the 
huntsman ; his object being not to provide sport, but to put 


things in order for the fox-hunting season. ‘The young 
additions to his pack have to be “entered” to their lawful 


game. The foxhound puppy’s inborn desire to pursue, kill, 
and eat every living thing he can find in the fields or coverts 
has to be restrained ; he must be shown what scent to follow 
and what to avoid. He must be taught to regard the whip 
with fear, and to speed with joy to the huntsman’s horn or 
voice. ‘The manners of the older hounds also require attenticn ; 
discipline, become lax during their six months of idleness, has 
to be re-established. 

Also the fox cubs have their lessons to learn, and the 
untimely death of several of their little brothers and sisters 
soon teaches them that to skulk and “ring” aboutin the covert 
is bad policy when hounds are drawing, and that their safety 
consists in open flight or a rapid retreat to their snug earths ; 
but they have yet to learn that this latter source of refuge 
will be closed against them when the serious business of 
hunting commences. 

A morning’s “cubbing” (if the weather is anything like 
decent) is well worth the: trouble of early rising ; the country 
never appears so fresh and lovely as it does when the sun is 
just commencing his daily round. That gentle though chilly 
breeze which is always stirring at early dawn brushes the cob- 
webs from one’s brain, and as one trots along through the dew- 
laden grass on the way to the meet one feels ten years younger, 
lighthearted as a boy, and at peace with all men. 

Another advantage of cubbing is that one gains an insight 
into the habits of foxes and the working of hounds, which is 
impossible to obtain later on, when quick “finds” and quicker 
“aways” are the order of the day. Occasionally, the early 
riser is more than repaid by the enjoyment of a rattling run 
after some stout-hearted cub, or possibly an old fox that the pack 
has got away with before the eagle-eyed whips have discovered 
the mistake. But at this season of the year it requires more 
than the usual amount of nerve to ride straight across country. 
Every hedge appears an impenetrable mass of green, and the 
ditches are fearfully blind, choked up with briars and weeds ; 
so that one’s horse. unless a cunning old stager, fails to see 
the hidden trap, and consequently lands right in the midst of 
the thorny bed with unpleasant result to his rider. Gaps 
there are none; they have either grown up or have been 
strongly fortified during the preceding summer; and one has 
to search in vain for those former aids to crossing the country 
that were present in the last season. G. H 


The Gaiety Theatre of Varieties in Liverpool is added to 
the list of playhouses that have been destroyed by fire. lt was 
erected on its site in Camden Street, near the Lime Street 
Railway Station, about seventeen years ago, and was computed 
to hold one thousand persons. 


A railway accident in Spain, near Burgos, has caused, we 
regret to say, the death of one English passenger, Mr. Maurice 
Long, who was Vice-Consul at Malaga. and serious injuries to 
others. Among these is Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A. ; also Mr. 
W. Cotton, barrister, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Fletcher, of London, 
Sixteen persons were killed. 
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CAMP AT M’PONDA’S: HIRING BOYS TO CARRY LOADS. 
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THE PUNGWE ROUTE TO MASHONALAND. 


We lately published the ear tches and notes received 


} 
lest ske 





from Mr. Doyle Glanville, F.R.G.S., who has accompanied the 








three English ladies : nted by the Bishop of Bloemfontein, 
in accordance with th L f the Church Mission, to act as 
hospital nurses in the new gold-fields settlement of Mashona- 
land. The route of travel chosen for this party was going by 
sea from Natal to the Portuguese port of Beira, on the « ist 
coast of South Africa, and thence, in a small river-steamer, 
ascending the rive Pungwé, which is navigable about 
seventy miles, as far as a place called * M’Ponda’s,” from 
the name of the native chief From this place, which 
is an unheaithy swamp, the distance to the nears 
English settlements in Mashonaland would be a hundred 
ind eighty miles. On June 28, when our correspondent 
wrote from M'Ponda the road was still unmade, and con- 
sequentl neither wagons nor oxen ere available. The 
ily chance of getting along was with the aid of natives 
} ury loads of about forty pounds each ; but the 
obtaining any such “boys” is inconceivable. 


neighbourhood are idle, and will not carry though 
ffered them, and those who come from a distance 





or fear of the Portuguese. Until further aid could 
be sent, the stores and other goods, valued at thousands of 
pounds, must lie at M’Ponda’s, probably for several weeks, and 
it was feared that the health of the party would suffer. 


SHRIMPING AT THE THAMES MOUTH. 








The village of Leigh, situated near the mouth of the Thames, 
tbout three miles from Southend, is the home of the shrimper ; 
wid there isa flect of about eighty boats, employing nearly 
two hundred hand rhe shrimping is carried on all the year 
nind, except a short time in the winter, when some of the 

men turn their attention to spratting. ‘The shrimping boat 
is a sturdy little vessel, 30 ft. to 35 ft. long, and 12 ft. to 14 ft. 
som of the modern boats are of greater dimensions 

he principal net used isthe trawl, but most of the boats also 
irry four smaller nets, two at the bow and two at the stern 

Near the centre of the boat a copper fixed, and the shrimps, 
on being taken from the water, are there and then boiled 
Should the catch exceed the capabilities of the copper, the 
remaining shrimps are placed in a tank amidships, to keep 


them alive; the bottom of the boat being perforated to allow 
of a continnous supply of sea-water. After boiling, the shrimps 
are spread on a net to cool, and are then packed in baskets, 
labelled, and ready to be forwarded to Billingsgate immediately 
on landing 

The fishing is carried on night and day according to the 
tides. The men will perhaps start at midnight, and return 
about noon the following day; or, starting at seven or eight 
in the morning, return about the same hour in the evening. 
It is a picturesque sight to see them coming home at sunset, 
pushing their way up the creek like a fleet of Indian canoes. 
Should the tide not have flowed sufficiently to allow the smacks 
to get up to the town, the men take to their small boats, and 
paddle as far as they can; then, getting out, with pushing and 
pulling they reach the town, all being anxious to get in as 
quickly as possible, to send their shrimps off, and get home to 
their families. 

In the long winter nights the shrimper’s life is a dreary 
and hazardous one, shrimps sometimes being very scarce ; and 
the men have to keepa sharp look-out for the great screw- 
steamers that come down the river. Sometimes,in getting 
out of the way, the men have to cut their nets adrift to 
prevent being run down, consequently the shrimper looks 
upon these vessels as his enemies, to be avoided as much as 
possible, The Leigh shrimps are considered the finest that go 
into the market, and for that reason command a good price ; 
but the shrimper himself seldom gets his fair share, the 
money going through too many hands before it reaches 
him 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 

There is a good rally to the Church Congress at Rhyl, and 
visitors will find that the Church in Wales is ready for battle. 
The question with Disestablishers is whether they shall wait 
Mr. Gladstone's convenience or proceed without troubling about 
it. It is suggested by a semi-official Liberal paper that the 
Welsh Liberals should, in the event of Disestablishment, leave 
the Church in the possession of the endowments and the 
cathedrals ; but it is doubtful whether this proposal will 
satisfy the most devoted of Mr. Gladstone's adherents. 


Mr. Llewelyn Davies’ many friends will be glad to hear 
that he has taken up the pen in his pleasant retirement at 
Kirkby Lonsdale. To the Erpositor for October he contributes 
an article, and he has been writing in a leading provincial 
journal on Welsh Disestablishment. 

There is quite a strong feeling in Wales about the ridiculous 
degrees conferred by unknown American Universities on un- 
known Dissenting ministers. One gentleman received a degree 
from what purported to be the “ Druidical University of 
America,” and was much felicitated on this recognition of his 
merits, It turned out that the whole thing was a hoax, whose 
perpetrators are not yet discovered. It is said that one of these 
D.D.s, happening to be in America, sought out his Alma 
Mater, and found it in a log hut, where two men were busily 
engaged in fabricating diplomas, while a girl was making 
hoods. 

There was a good deal of dissatistaction at Truro when it 
became known that the new bishop, Dr. Gott, wanted a larger 
house than the official residence, Lis Escop. In deference to 
this feeling, Dr. Gott has sensibly decided to give Lis Escop a 
six-months’ trial. 

Dr. Ellicott, the learned Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
has composed a volume on Testimony to the Old Testament. 
It will be substantially on the lines of the Archdeacon of 
Taunton, and will not meet the critics on their own ground, 
Meanwhile, Dr. Driver, Dr. Pusey's successor at Oxford, has 
published his long-expected introduction to the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, of which something will be heard. 


The publication of the venerable Bishop Wordsworth’s auto- 
biography coincides opportunely with the Jubilee festivities at 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, of which he was the first Warden, 
having been persuaded to leave Winchester for the new insti- 
tution by his old college pupil Mr. Gladstone, who was one of 
the founders. Mr. Gladstone is not the only survivor of the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s brilliant group of private pupils at 
Christ Church. Some have gone, but there remain, besides 
the ex-Prime Minister, Cardinal Manning and Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland. The bishop’s autobiography, entitled “ Annals 
of My Early Life, 1806 to 1846,” is published by Messrs. 
Longmans. 

A Church paper speaks, not too soon, of the quality of the 
University sermons at Oxford. “ Whatis absolutely essential,” 
it wisely says, “is to get a succession of really good preachers 
for the Sunday morning service ; not an occasional oasis in a 

dreary desert.” Pa 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 
rhe following unpublished game was played between DELTA and the late 
Mr. LOWENTHAL at the St. George’s Club in 1854, 
(Muzio Gambit.) 


WHITE (Delta), BLACK (Mr. L.) WHITE (Delta). BLACK (Mr. L.) 
1. P to K 4th Pto K 4th A good move. White loses no time in 
, PtoK Bath P takes P the pursuit of his attack, 


3. Kt to K B 3rd to K Kt 4th 18. 

1. Bto B 4th P to Kt 5th 19. R takes P 
5. P to Q 4th P takes Kt } 

The modern defence is PtoQ 4th, when | Queen, and we believe nothing coul: 
the game proceeds as follows : 6. Btakes | faye saved Black's game. If Bto Bsq 
P,P tod B ard; 7. B to Kt 3rd, P takes | Qto K Rath wins. If P to B 3rd, Q to 
Kt; 8. Q takes P, @ takes P; & Q B) R Sth (ch), and if K to B sq, Q ‘takes 
takes P, Kt to K B 3rd ; 10, Kt to Q 2nd, | G P (eh) should win 
BtoK Ke Sth, &e. " , 

3 ‘ 19, K to B sq 
6. Q takes P B to R 3rd 20. Q to Q 4th P to R 3rd 
7. Castles Kt to Q B 3rd P to K Kt 3rd Kt to Kt sq 
8. P toQ B 3rd Q to B 3rd |} 22. P to Q 6th Kt takes Kt 
9. P toK Sth Q to Kt 2nd 23. Q to B 4th 3 to B 3rd 
10. B takes P 3 takes B | posi see etic s 
( 2 B , 2 30x A8 1 8c re Sta Mas acK might now 
i s take ! , Kt to R 3rd have played Kt to K sq, with a winning 
12. Kt toQ 2n R to K B sq | position, Probably the moves have been 
13. Kt to K 4th P to Kt 4th jt insposed, and before playing Q 

I 
| 
It 


P takes P 


He should have taken P with the 
l 








Black's position is very cramped, and s4th, Ptukes Kt,Qto Kt 4th occurred 





> an ‘ . - hen White played Q to B 4th, s0 
we bay J "ob G on on ag hee Blick alps bate ederinned shh n 
Kt 3rd is not better. ning chances by Q to K 6th (ch), &e. 
14. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to Q sq 21. P takes Kt Q to Kt 4th 
15. B to Q Sth B to Kt 2nd 25. R takes P kK takes R 
16. B takes Kt B takes B 26. Q takes R (ch) B to Kt 2nd 
17. P to Q 5th B to Kt 2nd 27. Y to B 4th Q to K 6th (ch) 


18. P toQ R 4th Drawn game, 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND, 
Game played between Messrs. WALKER and FRASER, of the Dundee Chess 
lub. 
(Scotch Gambit.) 

WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. F.) WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. F ) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | A somewhat hazardous venture, in 
2. Kt to K R 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd preparation for the contemplated cap- 
3. P toQ 4th P takes P rap apg wo hh 


4. Kt takes P B to Q B 4th = : tog = KRtoK sq. 
: . 4 . -_ 3. P to K 5th Q to K R 5th 
K o B 3rd a ds 1u¢ oO 
t to K : ffor a much more  Bto K Kt Sth 


satisfactory defence 1 
5. B to K 3rd Q to K B 3rd A fine move, and apparently quite 
6 P toQ B 3rd K Kt to K 2nd_ | Seund. 

7. B to Q Kt 5th 3 takes Kt 14. 

Kt takes Kt is the continuation re-| 15. B to K B 6th 


Q takes Q P 
Kt to K B 4th 


commended by Zukertort; but in any |16.KttoQ Kt5th QtoQ Kt 5th 
case White scems to obtain much the | 17, Q to K Kt 5th QRtwQ Bsq 
no Ge : A natural enough reply, but one which 
8. P takes B P to Q 4th allows White to wind up matters in a 


9. Q Kt to B 3rd B to K 3rd manner unexpectedly neat. 
10, Castles Castles (K R) | 18. B takes Kt B takes B 
11. B to Q 3rd PtoK Kt 38rd | 19. Kt to Q 6th and wins. 


The winter tournament of the City of London Chess Club is expected to 
commence on Monday, Oct. 19. The arrangements for this gigantic contest 
will be the same as last year’s, except that an attempt is to be made to com- 
bine the championship tournament with the usual winter tourney. Mr. 
Mocatta has added a special prize of four guineas to be competed for in the 
coming tournament. Mr. Blackburne will follow up his exhibition of 
blindfold play on Oct, 5 by an exhibition of simultaneous play on the 9th. 
Mr. Herbert Jacobs will be teller at the blindfold performance. 


Mr. T. Winter Wood presided over the fourth annual meeting of the 
Plymouth Chess Club on Sept. 18. The hon. sec, stated that, both as regards 
the member-roll and financially, the club was never more prosperous. 
Mr. T. Winter Wood was re-elected president, and Mr. Carslake W. Wood 
was re-elected hon. sec. and treasurer, while Mr. E. J. Winter Wood and 
Mr. Brown were elected on the committee. The programme for the coming 
winter is a good one. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER,. 

Chaos reigns for the present in regard to hats and bonnets. 
There is a large variety of shapes in the milliners’ shops, and 
it is still to some extent uncertain on which amongst them 
the favour of fashion will fix. However, the general style is 
tolerably clear. ‘The bonnets will not be so low in front and so 
disproportionately high behind as were those of last winter. 
There will still be some trimming at the back, but there will 
also be some trimming at the left side, pretty near the front 
Perhaps the trimming most fashionable consists of little 
plumes of three very small ostrich feathers, tightly curled, 
and standing close together, as erect as the horn of a unicorn. 
Three little feathers of this description are often placed at the 
extreme back, and united by a twist of velvet or ribbon with 
three others, placed to the left of the front, as has been 
described. Another novel and fashionable form of trimming 
for millinery is what the French call chouw—the only English 
word for them is rosettes, but French chowr are fuller and 
stiffer than the flat kind of round bow which often here goes 
by the name of a rosette. Some stylish hats are trimmed only 
with two or three chow. 

In shapes, a modified Directoire, with the open brim not 
much raised above the head; the close-fitting toque, folded so 
as to be rather high in front instead of perfectly flat on the 
head ; and the new Marie Stuart, with the brim very wide 
and the crown very small, are the leading novelties. The 
new toque is known as the Russian, and is not so oval as 
the familiar hat shape that has long been called a toque. Fur 
edging is necessary for the Russian toque; the rest of it may 
be covered with velvet or cloth to match the dress, the only 
trimming being either the head of the animal whose fur is 
used, or the tail of the same poor beastie, or artistically 
arranged pleatings of the material just at the front. Birds 
and birds’ wings will be quite out of fashion this winter 
for bonnets, the little ostrich feathers taking their place. 
Wings will still be used upon hats, and are by far the most 
lasting and economical winter trimmings. 

Beaver is to be very fashionable as a material for hats and 
bonnets ; it is, however, so extremely costly that it can never 
become common. Excellent imitations will, no doubt, soon be 
produced, but the real thing is unmistakable. Beaver and felt 
are combined in some hats, the crown and edge of the brim 
being of the former, and the rest of the hat of the felt, which 
is, of course, 2 much cheaper material. On these hats the 
choue are very much used for trimming, generally made in 
velvet. Hats are moderately broad-brimmed as a rule, but 
there are also many quite small ones, of Tyrolese and sailor 
shapes. 

A statue of Mary Queen of Scots has been offered to the 
city of Edinburgh by the Countess of Caithness, having been 
previously offered to and refused by the Municipality of Paris. 
Lady Caithness thought that Mary Stuart, as a Queen Consort 
of France, had a claim toa place in the heart of the country 
where all the brief happiness of her sad life was enjoyed. But 
the French have sent her image, as they sent herself, to the 
Scotch subjects whom she found sohard and socold. Perhaps 
even in Edinburgh her statue will not be welcomed, for 
injustice is still done often to her memory, and the legend of 
the blood of Rizzio at Holyrood has just revived such an un- 
just prejudice. The tale has been repeated in almost every 
newspaper lately, as seriously and historically true, that the 
blood of Rizzio remained on the boards on which it was shed 
at Holyrood, by the express orders of Queen Mary, that she 
might remember to avenge it. But who could believe this 
who knows the simple truth of the case? 

Immediately after the death of Rizzio, Mary was imprisoned 
in her apartments by the conspirators. But she succeeded in 
showing Darnley his blunder in joining in a plot aimed at her 
life and that of their child. Promptly, Darnicy was faithless 
to his fellow-conspirators, as he had previously been to his 
wife, and he aided in her escape from the palace. This 
elopement together of the royal couple kept Mary out of 
Holyrood for weeks after the death of Rizzio. All the fresh 
traces of that murder would thus be cleared away long 
before the Qneen was at Holyrood again. Moreover, so 
far from being revengeful, Mary failed in that rough 
cruel age because she had not the harshness to destroy 
proven traitors and unscrupulous enemies when _ they 
were in her power. Not one person was executed for 
the outrage of the murder of Rizzio in the Sovereign's 
presence ; and ultimately every one of the conspirators engaged 
in this disgraceful scene was freely forgiven by Mary, except- 
ing only the trooper who had held a pistol against her own 
side, and he was not punished, but merely compelled to con- 
tinue in banishment. Yet in face of these facts the hasty 
newspaper reader of to-day is led to suppose that it is actual 
history that the blood of Rizzio remained unwashed to 
deliberately nourish the revenge of his mistress ! 

The Countess of Caithness is a very remarkable woman, 
She believes that a portion of the soul of Mary Stuart is rein- 
carnated in Lady Caithness’s own person. It is only a portion 
of the soul, however, which she claims to possess. She believes 
that at this moment the soul of that Queen animates five 
different bodies! The theory of reincarnation, which the 
Blavatskyites adduce as a novelty, is, of course, only a theory 
of one of the oldest of religions—Buddhism. But, as far as I 
know, Lady Caithness ¢/s original in her idea that one soul may 
blossom forth in after-incarnations divided into several per- 
sonalities, as a number of roses spring from one root. Lady 
Caithness resides in Paris. She was born at Madrid, the 
daughter of a Spanish father and an English mother, and 
married, in the first place, the Spanish grandee whose 
title is now borne by her son—the Duke de Medina- 
Pomar. Her second marriage was with the Earl of Caithness, 
who is also now dead. It was in his ancestral home that it 
was revealed to Lady Caithness, in some supernatural manner, 
that she is a portion of the soul of Mary Queen of Scots. 
From that time the Countess devoted herself to collecting 
relics of Mary. In the magnificent house in the centre of the 
Boulevard Malesherbes where Lady Caithness now resides, 
there is a stately chamber appropriated to Mary Queen of 
Scots. It is hung with fine ancient tapestries, and fur- 
nished in antique fashion, so as to be as much as possible 
like a room that might have been occupied by the Queen in 
the day of her regal state. A beautiful picture of Mary 
Stuart, in bridal robes, painted in her early youth, about the 
time of her marriage with King Francis, hangs in the room; 
and in an antique armoire there is a most interesting collection 
of well-authenticated relics of the unfortunate Queen. Lady 
Caithness — half -Spanish superstition, half-English philo- 
sophy—is herself of a stately and imposing beauty, and is 
altogether so uncommon and so interesting that her own theory 
as to the fascinating personality that rules her spirit is not too 
ridiculous, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


Dr. M mer Granv ert uinly threw a bombshell 
» the camp of the total abstainers by his letter i) 
the 7 on “ Drinking and Drunkenness.” I do 
vy that much harm, however, will have been p 
e projection of the missile in question, A 
ely that any one teetotaler will ever ¥ 
be converted to moderate drinking by Dr. Granville’s 
arguments, and it is certain that the replies which £.7 
his letter has « ted will not affect either the phy- 
sician himself or any person whose boast it is that @ 
‘*ohol in strict moderation and knows (or 4 
i s him g This question of the use of oY 
, lt seems to me,is as perennial a thing as, Z 
he sea-serpent or the big gooseberry itself. It yA 
s up on the least likely occasions, and ends in { 
ial way I have hinted at above. Nobody is Mo) 
L and nobody's opinion is altered. I am “©, 
it noted, to the science of the matter f, 
Who is there that has no sympathy with the “5 
nce canse, and with the rescue of men, and, 
vomen also, from the degradation of drunken- 
No sane person can but wish the temperance 
success his is the moral phase of the 
a goodly proj os an coh gre ; Pgh wy ao GOLD BADGE AND CHAIN, PRESENTED TO MR. ALDERMAN TYLER, 
the way of moderation), and that total SHERIFF-ELECT OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
i n the Hyht of a scientific personal ex- 
periment vorth a trial, are opinions of mine which I fancy _ letters to the 7/mrs on the advisability of using alcohol, or 
m f my n urs, teetotalers or not about diatribes against its employment. Rule the first is, that 
alcohol is absolute ly injurious to the young. (Juis negavit ? 
Pe ee ee Se ey a ee Rule the second is, that it is not a necessity (mark, I say 
ahetatnes. 1 have -tried both eratens, abetinenee and the * necessity ”) for the healthy adult body. Rule the third is, 
ieee bikes. aa adidk diy ete: end ant anon main that it has dietetic uses which, under strict and intelligent 
a Miia Minti a Gale stant af tind veces fin thn ae personal discernment, may render it a valuable adjunct to 
f leeturin ind travelling, among other things). I can be fut food. Hearing these three rules in mind, one need not 
testimony to th familiar medical maxim ¢t at alcohol thus hesitate to let much vues + written wes said ied and 
used not only does me no harm, but assists food-assimilation con. alcohol go by. The moral phases of the question, 
or, in other words, makes one’s food vo farther in its work of L¢@T.in mind, I do not discuss. But I do wish to see 
bodily nutrition. Having said so m ich, I have said all I need legislation for inebriates carried through, and that speedily, 
am tia aekbhod personally. I should no more think of and I should like to see ordinary occasional drunkenness 
nforcing my personal chit te iin enehiin fh my neighbours far more heavily punished than it is. Again, I imagine most 


A. Boor ©, than TIT should dream of plotting their extinction. 
Most things in this world are relative after all, and foods and 
drinks are among the things which mugt- be judged in strict 
relation to the individual lo my mind it is as unreasonable 


for Dr. Granvi lle to make sweeping assertions about the decay 
of teetotal Englishmen as it is for my friend the total abstaine: 
to insist that I shall give up my claret at dinner because he 


finds he is better without it. 


Is not this “ personal equation ” view of things that which 
best suits the whole case? Scientifically, it is not proved that 
the moderate use of alcohol shortens life, just as it is certain, 
on the other hand, that its excessive use does produce disease 
and induce premature decay. I think I am on safe ground 
when I assert that the physiological action of alcohol on the 
healthy body has yet to be fully understood—the glib teetotal 
lecturer notwithstanding. But there are af least three rules 
or declarations about alcohol suitable for the acceptation of 
ordinary mortals, and were these three rules borne in mind 
we should not need to trouble our heads too much about either 
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persons will agree with my opinions. If not, I can only com- 
me ad to their notice the wives and bairns impoverished by 
drunken fathers, and the happy homes broken up by drunken 
mothers ; while as regards the penalties for ordinary inebriety, 
I can conscientiously recommend a railway journey, such as I 
have undertaken more than once, with an intoxicated man 
(who should never be allowed to enter any train), furiously 
violent, as a splendid argument in favour of hes avy penalties for 
the wilful lapse into temporary alcoholic insanity. 


An infuriated ostrich must be rather a lively bird, if we 
may judge from an account of the behaviour of a male ostrich 
given by Mr. James Andrew. At the nesting season the bird is 
peculiarly pugnacious. He attacks all and sundry by a series 
of kicks. The fashion of kicking is in itself peculiar. The 
leg is described as being raised and thrown outwards, with the 
foot high in the air. hen it descends with terrific force, so as 
to strike any object with the flat of the foot, the toe being a 
ripping-up weapon of singular power. Men have been killed 
and a horse's neck broken by a single blow from the bird's 
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foot. When it pursues a man the latter's only 
safety is to lie flat and be pummelled, until such time 
as the bird’s neck can be seized or he be driven off. 
To seek safety in flight is useless, for the ostrich 
seems to possess the power of giving a running kick, 
such as may well prove fatal. The neck tightly held 
prevents the ostrich from doing much harm, 


The recent examination of Indian children (North 
American) seems to prove that savage races possess 
higher and more varied perceptions of colour than 
civilised races. Out of 250 Indian children (100 
being boys) not one was colour-blind ; the proportion 
of lads showing this defect in 100 American boys 
being five. In another case, out of 250 Indian boys, 
only two were colour-blind. Among the Indian girls 
no such defect was noticed; but civilised females 
show only two cases of colour-blindness in every 
1000. The noble savage is possibly a little nearer 
perfection of sense than is his civilised neighbour ; 
at any rate, in his typical condition, he may be pre- 
sumed to be free from the effects, in- the way of 
physical deterioration, which a high civilisation 
inevitably brings in its train. 


My theosophical friends must excuse me from enter- 
ing into controversial strife with them. Their letters 
addressed to me regarding my recent article show that 
they have not taken the trouble to peruse that article 
with the care demanded from critics. My contention then was 
(and is) that students of science can have nothing whatever to 
say to theosophic “* marvels ” till these mysteries are laid before 
us under conditions admitting of rigid examination. If we are 
to be told—as my correspondents tell me—that they do not care 
a whit what science says or thinks 7¢ Theosophy and its “ mar- 
vels,” these things must remain 7” statu quo so far as science is 
concerned. [say again that with Theosophy asa religion science 
has nothing whatever todo. When, however, “ marvels” are 
paraded before our eyes in theory, I may surely be allowed 
to express surprise and regret that science is not to be 
permitted to make an examination of them. ‘To vaunt mystic 
showers of roses, moving pianos, reincarnations, and messages 
projected through space, before us, and then to tell us that 
only the initiated may comprehend them, is a procedure which, 
of course, burkes all further inquiry. I, for one, fail to see 
what Theosophists really want. They do not wish scientific 
examination of their marvels, and they are indifferent to any- 
body’s opinion otherwise about themselves or their cult. There 
is only one course open to science at least—and that is, to let 
them severely alone. 


At the Vestry Hall of St. Michael, Queenhithe, on Sept. 24, 
Mr. Alderman Tyler, Sheriff-elect of the City. of London, 
was presented by the electors of the Queenhithe Ward with a 
handsome gold badge and chain of office as a mark of their 
affection and esteem. Mr. Todd, in making the presentation, 
referred to the services which Mr. Alderman ‘l'yler had 
rendered to the ward, and the Alderman having expressed his 
thanks, Mr. Skilbeck handed him a beautiful diamond and 
pearl brooch, which was subscribed for by the ward for 
presentation to Mrs. Tyler. A vote of thanks to the chairman 
concluded the proceedings. The gold badge and chain, which 
are beautiful specimens of goldsmith’s art, were designed and 
manufactured by Mappin Brothers, of 66, ——— 
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“Unecqualled for hard wear.” 





Registered “ Princess” 
Complete in Case, Sterling Silver 
Teapot only e ee 
Sugar Basin and Tongs 

Cream Jug 


- £11 11 
5 5 
115 
1 5 


Two Solid Silver Muffineers, Mustard Pot, 
and Spoon, ia best Morocco Casc, £2 108.3 
Prince's Plate, £1 5s. 


) & 158 T0162, 


Opposite the 
Mansion House 


lea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. 


Four Chased 
Morocco ¢ 


| Prince's Plate.. 


| 


Massive Sterling Silver Sugar Bow] and 

Sifter, beautifully Chased, Gilt inside, 

after Briot,in best Morocco Case, lined 
Silk and Velvet, £7. 


OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. 


Six After oom 


STERLING SILVER & PRINCE'S PLATE 


(REGD.) 


Solid Silver Salts and Spoons, in rich 
‘ase, lined Silk, rustic design, £3 15s. 


Six in Case, £5 15s. 


Goods sent to the Country 
on Approval. 
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MAPPIN & WEES 
LONDON & SHEFFIELE 


Registered Desiqn, 
a. a + and Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
Solid Silver, £2 10s. 


Manufactory: Royal Plate & 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 
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TEST THEM FREE OF CHARCE. 





What we are prepared to do. 


We are prepared to supply samples of Frazer’s 
Sulphur Tablets to Five Million (5,000,000) 
homes in Great Britain and Ireland. Upwards 
of One Million (1,000,000) families have been 
already supplied. 


Why -do we give the Samples ? 





This is what people ask us. We reply, because 
those who taste and test the samples afterwards 
buy packets of “Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” from 
us, or obtain them from chemists, dry stores, or 
medicine vendors. People likewise recommend 
the Tablets and keep them by them. The conse- 
quence is that we sell over Fifty Thousand 
(50,000) packets per month, and the sale is 
rapidly growing. This is trade by merit. The 
public show discrimination, and that they can 
appreciate merit and fair, straightforward 
dealing, and it was in reliance that such would 
be the case that we were led to incur the heavy 
capital outlay involved by the free samples. 


Word of Advice. 


Samples will be sent to the reader, gratis and 
post free, on application. Name the “Illustrated 
London News.” They are to be eaten as per the 
directions stated on the wrapper in which each 
Tablet is enclosed. They are very pleasant to 
the taste. First, however, read our Advertise- 
ment through to the end, and judge whether 
you or yours would be benefited by the use of 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets. Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets are not composed of Sulphur alone, but 
of Sulphur incorporated with several other 
curative ingredients. Please bear this in mind, 
as there are many cheap imitations, coloured, 
flavoured, and doctored to look like Frazer’s, 
which are absolutely worthless. They are got 
up to sell on our reputation. Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets are much more efficacious and far nicer 
than sulphur in milk or treacle. This can be 
immediately proved. They are liked. Men favour 
them, women hail them as a boon, and children 
think them as pleasant to eat as confectionery. 
They benefit all. They are positively safe and 
downright wholesome, and their use may be 








i 


continued over long periods without any cumu- 
lative or other harm whatever. In short, they 
are as pleasant and curative as they are safe 
and agreeable. 


Do I Need Them ? 


If you have Impurity of the Blood, Ulcers, 
Scrofulous Swellings, Scurvy, or Sores — Yes! 
They enter the blood as a purifying, antiseptic, 
and disinfectant air, and therefore neutralise the 
blood poisons causing the diseases named, and 
expel the germs out of the system. 

If you have Eczema, Erysipelas, or other 
Eruption or Skin Disease—Yes! They have a 
specific curative effect upon the skin, as they 
disinfect and free the inner pores and the tiny 
waste channels leading from the blood. They 
also control the irritating chemical principle 
discharged from disordered blood, that causes 
Eczema and other painful eruptive complaints. 

If you desire a good complexion—Yes! Their 
use tends to the feeding, nourishment, and good 
condition of the skin, which may be said to be 
the secret of a good complexion, by aiding and 
purifying the passage of nutrient supplies from 
the arteries to all the blood-vessels near to the 
skin; and by gentle expulsive power they free 
the pores of the inner skin from all the matters 
which prevent the egress of waste elements. 

If you have Constipation—Yes! They are a 
gentle, simple, safe, and healthy laxative, as 
suitable for children (in smaller doses) as for 
adults. 

If you have Hemorrhoids (Piles)—Yes! They 
relieve all congestions of venous and morbid 
blood at the affected parts, and afford marked 
relief. 

If you have Rheumatism—Yes! They control 
the decomposing and poisonous excess of acid 
which is frequently generated in the first 
instance by injurious changes in the blood. If 
you have Rheumatism, or are liable to it, or 
catch a cold and fear you may have it, take 


. Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets at once. And if your 


liability to the complaint is chronic, we say take 
two Tablets per day all through the winter, and 
for a shilling a week you may have greater free- 
dom from pain than for years past: 


THE MosT IMITATED REMEDY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


FRAZER’S SULPHUR TABLETS have become a standard preparation, and one of the greatest 
successes on record. Hence they are imitated to an enormous extent, and a vast number of injurious 
Lozenges are ‘sold on the reputation of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets. 
which is the only reason for their existence; the cheapness being gained by the sacrifice of quality and merit. 
In appearance, the imitations are calculated to deceive, as they are coloured and doctored to look and taste 
like Frazer’s. Samples gratis and post free on application. Name the “Illustrated London News.” 





Every one of our Tablets is stamped "FRAZER'S SULPHUR TABLET.” They are put up in Packets only, price 12.144. (post free, 1s. 3d.), and are for sale everywhere. 
Sole Proprietors, FRAZER’S TABLETS, LIMITED, ll, Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 


__2 


The counterfeits are, of course, all cheaper, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Feb. 3, 1891) of Roger Alexander Jean, Due 
de Beauffremont, late of 11, Avenue Percier, Paris, who died 
on April 23, was proved in London on Sept. 14 by Charles 
Hubert Lamontagne, the executor, the value of the personal 
estate in England amounting to £7672. Subject to numerous 
specific gifts to relatives and friends, and pensions to servants, 
the testator appo as his universal legatee Théodore de 
Beanffremont (the grandson of his cousin Gontrand). He states 
that he has alre ady disp wed of the estate of secy-sur-Saone, 
Haute Sadne, to his brother, Prince Paul de Beauffremont, for 
life, but that at his death the same is to go to the said Théodore 
de Beauffremont, and he charges him to do everything in his 
power, so that the said estate, which has been so many centuries 
in the family, and is the only remains of a large territorial 
fortune, may always remain in it, and may always be in pos- 
session of a male and legitimate child of the family. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of the county of Edinburgh, of the trust disposition and 
settlement, dated March 25, 1801, of Mr. James Cree, late of 
34, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, and of Angus W. Ranch, New 
Mexico, who died on May 18, granted to Mrs. Agnes Paxton 
Crabbie or Cree, the widow, James Edward Cree, the son, 
John Ramage Dawson, and James Robertson, the executors 
nominate, was resealed in London on Sept. 21, the value of 
the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to 


nts 


upwards of £76,000, 
The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Sheriff Court 
of Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff, of the mutual settlement, 
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executed May 3, 1866, of Mr. Alexander Edmond, advocate in 
Aberdeen, residing at Garthdee, in the parish of Peterculter, 
county of Aberdeen, who died on June 18, granted to 
Mrs. Alice Mackenzie or Edmond, the widow, and sole executrix 
nominate, was resealed in London on Sept. 18, the value of the 
personal estate in England and Scotland exceeding £39,000. 

The will (dated June 30, 1888) of Mr. James Campbell, 
F.R.C.S.E., retired Staff-Surgeon. R.N., formerly of 7, Fairfield 
Road, Croydon, and late of Highclerc, Oakleigh Park, Herts, 
who died on Aug. 9, was proved on Sept. 21 by William Adam- 
son and John William Campbell, the son, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £30,000, 
Subject toa provision for his sister, Katherine Campbell, the 
testator leaves all his property, upon trust, for his three 
children. 

The will (dated Aug. 24, 1877) of Mr. Frederick Canning, 
late of 30, The Grove, Boltons, West Brompton, and of the 
Anchor Brewery, Chelsea, brewer, who died on May 19, was 
proved on Sept. 11 by Bruce Goldie and William Burbidge 
‘Tanner, the the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £26,000, The testator bequeaths £100 to 
each of his executors, and leaves the residue of his real and 
personal estate, upon trust, for his daughters, Ida Mary 
Canning and Mabel Chaplin Canning, in equal moieties. 

The will (dated July 1, 1878), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 12, 1882, and July 24, 188%), of Miss Eliza Berger, late of 
6, Portland Place, Lower Clapton, who died on Aug. 24, was 
proved on Sept. 15 by Lewis Curwood Berger, the brother, 


executors, 


George Burnand, and Lewis John Berger, the nephew, the 
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executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £15,000. ‘The testatrix gives a few legacies, and 
leaves one fourth of the residue of her real and personal estate 
between the children of her brother Capel Berrow Berger, 
one fourth between the children of her brother Lewis Curwood 
Berger, one fourth between the children of her brother-in-law 
George Barnand, and one fourth to her nephew John Alexander 
Macmeikan. 

The will (dated July 9, 1890) of the Rev. John Pellew 
Gaze, Rector of Brooke, Isle of Wight, who died on July 10, 
at 144, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, was proved on Sept. 10 by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Louisa Gaze, the widow, and Worsley John 
Robert Gaze, the son, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £12,000. The testator 
bequeaths £50 and all his furniture and effects, horses and 
carriages, to his wife, and on any vacancy occurring in the 
advowson of Brooke, such person is to be presented as she 
shall, during widowhood, nominate. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife during 
her life, or for so long as she shall continue his widow, and 
on her death, without having been married again, for his 
children or grandchildren as she shall appoint ; and, in default 
of any such appointment, or in the event of her marrying 
again, for all his children. 


The will of Mr. Ferdinand Wilhelm Christian Praeger, the 
well-known musician, late of 23, Brackenbury Road, Hammer- 
smith, who died on Sept. 2, was proved on Sept. 14 by John 
Andrew Edwards, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £1539. a 














LJONEST SOAP. 


The Testimony of Half-a-Century. 


PEARS Soap, 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF SUPERIORITY. 


ee ee ee ae ae ae ae ae ae 


Frm Dr. REDWOOD, Pb.D., F-C.S., FL.C., Professor of Chemistry & Pharmacy. 
“DD EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any and all times and of any dealers 
samples of their Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same quality 
as is supplied to the general public), and to submit same to the strictest chemical analysis, | 


am enabled to guarantee its invariable purity. 
My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP now extends over a lengthened 


period—NEARLY FIFTY YEARS —during which time I have never come across 
another Toilet Soap which so closely realises my ideal of perfection, its 
purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence upon the tenderest and most sensi- 


tive skin—even that of a New Born Babe.” 


E? bep0-00 hh, PCRS, 





FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiGHtTs. 





CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give 


the address of their nearest Agent. 





CLARKE’S RECISTERED PYRAMID” 
NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 





THE \NEW 
3 surety 
LICHT, 


Ss 




















; THE SHADED PART 
= REPRESENTS THE 


Qs. 64., Be. 64.. Ss. and 6s. each. | PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE. 








“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 


FA. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 


CLARK 
IN FRONT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. 


Use CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 


CLARKE’S 


CLARKE’S 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 


containing 8 lights. S4d. per Box, 


TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 

THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
;;AR, FARand AWAY THE BEST, 
KES “PYRAMID” NIGHT I IGHTS. 
“FAIRY” LIGHT. 
‘AR, FARand AWAY THE BEST. 


TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY 


each. 3g. per box. 





As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 


With Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 
6 Lights and Glass, burn 40 bours 


2c 


Japanned Watch-Holder and ‘Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2s. 6d. 
is Invaluable of eax bedside. 














N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 





LAMPS CaN BE SEEN. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
((HAPPELL and CO.’S NEW and POPULAR 


MUSIC, 


r[PHE NAUTCH GIRL; or, The Rajah of 


Chutney pore. 
A New Indian Comic Opera, 
By GEORGE DANCE, FRANK DESPREZ, and 
EDWARD SOLOMON 
Now being performed at the Savoy Theatre with immense 
success, 
Vocal Score .. ee .. 5s. Od, net. 
janoforte Solo Od. net. 
Quadrilles, Lancers, and = altz, arranged - P. Bucalossi, 


Pianoforte Arrangements oy Godfrey, Kuhe, and Smallwood. 


[VANHOE. 
RAND ROMANTIC OPERA. 


The Libretto acapsod from Sir W mere Scott's Novel 
Julian Sturge 
The aeeale compucet by ARTHU Ri SU i Ls = AN. 









Vocal S 6d. 
Vocal Sc r. Bound " . Od, 
Pianoforte “solo ° +. ee es oe is. Od. 
Libretto as ° aa oe ee es ea ls, Od. 
H®: JOLLY ‘JENKIN. 
The Friar’s Song from “ Ivanhoe.” 
JOLLY JENKIN. 


He 
2 most popular Bass Song of the day 


Sung by all the Principal Vocalists with Enc irmi0us Success, 


fPostrs NEW SONGS 





\ Y HEART'S DELIGHT. 
Words by Huh Newcombe. 
MY HEART'S DELIGHT. 
4 Sung with creat success 
Messrs. Lawrence Kellie, 4 Robertson, *, Resins ild Groome. 


MY HEART'S DELIGHT. 


Sune with wreat success by 
Messrs. Barton McGuckin, Hirwen Jones, and Henry Piercy. 


Tw 0. 
Words by Clement Scott. 
Two. 
Sung with great success by 
Miss Rosa Leo and Miss Kate Flinn, 
Two. 
Sung with great succes 


Mr. C, Ravenhill, Signor Inhanes, and Mr ‘Claude Trevor. 
[,UGENE OUDIN’S NEW SONG. 
SIGH. 


Words by Espérance. 


GIGH FOR SIGH. 
wm Sung by the Composer with great success. 


JfRED BEVAN’S NEW SONG. 
(HE GOLDEN BAR. 


Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Sung with immense success 
Messrs. W. H. Brereton, Join Bartlett, and Reginald Groome. 


THE GOLDEN BAR. 
Sung with immense success by 
Mr. Arthur Taylor and the Composer. 
The above songs, in keys to svat all voices, 2s. each net. 


PECHSTEIN PIANOFORTES. — These 
excellent Lostruments can be Hired on the Instaiment 
System. A new Instrument chosen at the warchouse if 
desired, or Sold for Cash on Advantageous Terms, Becnstein's 
Grands and Upnghits that have been used for short periods, 
and are nearly as good as new, for Hire or Sale at Greatly 
Reduced Prices at 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond Street, 


SIGH FC 
~ FOR 





EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890. 
HIGHEST AWARD-—THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


JB BINSMEAD PIANOS. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 


PLA sOCoeTs MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
i.8.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, LONDON, W, 
Lists Free, and of the Leading Musicsellers, 





Founded 1838, 


OORE AND MOORE'S PIANOFORTES, 
164 to 96 Guine American Organs 7 to 88 Guineas, 

Cash or Three Ye ystem. Carriage free. Lists free, 

_ = and 105, Bishopssate Street Within, E.C. 


JOHN 1 BROADWOOD and SONS 
(Established 1732), 
PIANOFORTE M. AKERS TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 
~~ al Iron Grand Pr aeetarsen, 
right Iron Grand Pianofo 
GREAT’ PU LTENEY STREET, LONDON. 














[AY by by DAY, previous to and during the 
rebuilding of the premises, there will be 


a SALE of | 


Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other PfANOS, at hitherto 
unbeard of low prices, to reduce the stock and prevent the 
inevitable damage from building operations. Sale now on. 
Cash only. Descr?ptive Price Lists free. Please note the 
only addres 

THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 





YRAND PIANOFORTE, £10; Collard 
Gatien tone Piano, mtg Broadwood Cottage Piano. £16; 


ge Piano, ; Broadwood Cottage Prine, £22. 
At THOM AS OETZM ANN and CO’S REBUILDING SALE, 
27, Baker Street, W. No other Address, 


I ROADWOOD PIANO, £26 ; Erard 
(London) Piano, £33, Collard Piano, £33: Broadwood 
Cottage Piano, £35; Collard Piano, £42: Hagspel Grand 
Piano, 6) guineas. Descriptive Lists post free. Packed free 
and forwarded to any part 
At THOMAS ey ey and CO-S nage ILDING SALE, 
. Baker Street, London, W. 








TI‘HOSE who are able to pay cash may now 
obtain Great BARGAINS in genuine Broadwood, Collard, 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


| RIVE NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


CRAIK, Author of “ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 
BEACON FIRES. By E. WERNER, 
Author of “ Success,” &c. In 3 vois., crown 8vo, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 
W,VELYN’S CAREER, By the Author of 
“Dr. Edith Romney.” In3 vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY, 
RULING THE PLANETS. By MINA E. 
BURTON. In3vols., crown 8vo, 
NOW READY, 
VIOLET) MOSES. By LEONARD MERRICK 
I 3 vols., crown &8V0. 
RICHARD BEN" come and Son, New Burlington Street. 





MISS BRADDON’S FORTHCOMING NOVEL, 


GERARD ; or 
The World, 

The Flesh, 

and the Devil. 

A Novel, by the Author of “Vixen,” “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. The Publishers regret that owing to an accident 
they have been obliged to delay the publication of the new 
novel until Oct. 15, when it will be in the hands of every 
librarian. 

London: SIMPKCIN and Co,, Limited. 


Blackwood’ Ss MAGAZINE. 


No. 912.—OCTOBER 1891.—2s, 6d. 

















Erard (Londun), and Hagspiel (Dresden) Grand Pianos, fullest 
compass of seven octaves, some quite new, at THOMAS 
WETZMANN and CO.S GREAT REBUILDING SALE, 
27, Baker Street, London, W. Packed free and sent to any 
part. Descriptive Price Lists post free. Only address, 
27, Baker Street. 


2ORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 

> cent. discount for cash, or 158. per month (second-hand, 
103. 6d. per month) on the three-years’ hire system.— Lists free 
of C.STILLES and Co., 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, London. 
Pianos exchanged. | 


r r r 7 
PrANos AND “ORGANS. — _T. D’ALMAINE 
and CO. Fifty per cenut.discount. Ten years’ warranty, 
Easy terms Cottage Piauos, 8 guineas, 10 
12 guineas, &c. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas, ! Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within ary mouth. 
lilustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'AL™ NE and 
CO. (Established 106 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, yoo be 


port GALLERY. 


GUSTAVE DORE'S GREAT PICTURES form the Grandest 
Collection (of a Religious Character) in the World. hey are 
extremely interesting and impressive, Visitors to London 
should on no account fail to see these magnificent and excep- 
tional WORKS of ART. 

Daily, Ten to Six,1s. 35, New Bond Street, W. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITHOUT A 
MIDDLEMAN. 
Saving to the assured at least One Shilling in every Pound 
id 1m premiums. Apply to the 
NDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81. King William Street, London, Ec. 
Bstabiisbed 1906. Funds in band, £4,000,000, 





guineas, 

















ConTEns : CURRENT aig U ENCES ON FOREIGN 
By Kvpios, 'S DEBUTS ON TH 

. — DANOVITE CH d it ISSITAN Nagy E.- 
\STATIO )N. TEY JUMP. By 









5. By Will Foste " =C HRON- 
" PROVINCIAL SK AN 
JI, A. Owen.-IM NGIN ATION. 
TO JAMES RUSSELL 
. W. "Ste wry.—_ JOHN ee 18S, JUSTICE- 
SCOTLAND. THE SEAL - FISHERIES 
QUEST : PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSP ECTIVE. By 
FP. H. H. Guillemard. 
WiLULtAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


i" ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
4 (No. 384) for OCTOBER 1891. ConTENTS— 
I. A FIRST F vith 4Y OF TASAJARA. By Bret Harte. 


Chaps, VI-V 
I N 1—E LONELY HILLS. 5 
Il. THE POETRY OF COMMON SENSE, By J. A. Noble, 
V. IN THE YEAR OF THE TERROR. 
V. A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN JAPAN, 











By G. W. Hartley. 


rt. SCOTT'S HEROLNES.—IV 
Vil. A STREET. By Arthur Morrison. 
it. HIS PRIVATE HONOUR By Rudyard Kipling. 
X. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 
X. THE MASTER ART. By Ernest Myers, 
MACMIL ‘LAN and Co., London, 





The T1 = agazine which bas mo rival in England.” 
THE oc TOBE R NU MBER commences a New Volume, in 
which each Article will be fully Mlustrated, and thus 
presents a favourable opportunity for New Subscribers. 


TNHE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for 00 TOBER ar price 6d. net, contains — 
I. HIS HONOUR JUDGE HUGHES, Q.C.. Author of 
8 Sey Brown "a Schooldays.” By 0, Lacour, From 

icture by Lowes Dickinson. Front. 
II RUGBY SCHOOL,— (To be continued.) Judge 
Hughes Sad H. Lee Warner. Illustrations by 


Murr 
ITT. BR OXDGAU GE ENGINE 8. 
from Phe s by the 
THE SHERIFE AND HIS AWTNER, 
[liustrations hy W. D. Almond. 
¥. THE ‘BIRDS OF LONDON. Be 
tons by J. Wycliffe Ta, p 
VL BOsTON THE CAPITAL OF THE FENS. 
socking. Tllus creas by Ag Harold Oakle 
VII. A STRANGE ELOPEMEN . Clark Russell 
trations by W. H. ing 
MACMILLAN and C 0., London. 





7 Lt Malan, Illustrations 





Frank Harris. 





"Thus. 





THE DELICACY OF THE SEASON, 


Brown Potson's 


CoRN 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, BAKED PUDDING, &c. 


AND 
FLourR 


WITH 


STEWED 


OF ANY 


Y 
I RUIT 
KIND. 


‘r 

HAT Is YOUR CREST and_ MOTTO ? 

Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 

Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. y Ss 

TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of muanand 

and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 

plates engraved in medi@val and modern styles. Signet rigns, 
18-carat, from 428.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

/ STATIONERY —a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. < Aguaa! oy for engraving steel die. Wedding 
and Invitation Care A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 
T.cU L ‘LE TON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn 
of St. Martin’s Lane), London, W.C, 


MENIER. 
Awarded 


the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER in 4-lb, and }-lb. 











Street (corner 


CHOCOLAT 











ACKETS. see 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 
M E IE R. 


CHOCOLAT 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 tons, 


YATIENCE HOLT. By GEORGIANA M. 


Diana,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


RoeYat NAVAL EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA, 8.W. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Open from 11 a.m. till 11 p.m, 





I OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, 

Close to Grosvenor Road Station, on the L.B. and 8.C, 
and L.C. and D. lines. Within a few minutes of Sloane Square 
Station, from which omnibuses run direct. 

Special Road Car Service from the doors every 6 minutes 
to and from Liverpool Street, vid Victoria Station, West- 
minster, Charing Cross, Strand, Ludgate Hill, Bank, Broad 
Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria 
Station, 1d. Naval Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d. Naval 
Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d. 

Unrivalled attractions, and the following are some of the 
principal features— 


Arctic Relics, Arts Gallery containing one of the finest col- 
lections ever got together— Historical Collections of Modeis 
of Ships of War and Mercantile Marine— Full-size Modeis of 
H.M.S. Victory and Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will be 
burning the most powerful light in_the world—Monster 
Ordnance Guns of 57 tons and 110 tons— Machine Gun Firing — 
Torpedoes — Exhibition of Diving, &c.—Lake 250 ft. tong by 
150 ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between Models of two 
Modern Battle- ships will take place, and Illustrations of Sab- 
marine Mining, &c., will be given—Nautical Displays in the 
Arena— Performances by the Sons of Neptune Opera Com- 
pany —Aquatiec Fireworks — Balloon Ascents— Monster Ice 
berg, containing realistic Arctic Scenery; and Panorama of 
Trafalgar —Grounds Magnificently Illuminated (thousands 
of coloured ligh* .)—Decoratic Lighting by James Pain and 
Sons, 

Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N. 


HALL (England’s Home of 
-aseeand Manager, Mr. J.N. MASKELYNE, 
The Premier Magical Entertainment of the World. Nine- 
teenth consecutive year in London, Performances datly at 
Three and Eight. Stalls (reserved and numbered), 5s, and 3s. ; 
Area, 28. ; Balcony,1s. Childrenand Schools half-price. 


K&YPTiIAN 
‘4 


Mystery). 






TNHE MAHATMAS OUTDONE.—Twice 

Daily. A human being disintegrated and precipitated 
invisily ly through space while held by a committee elected 
by the nudience, 





, r 

E® gu AN. “HALL. —Mr. Maskelyne has 

muck pleasure in announcing that the NEW MIRACLE- 
WORKERS have most successfully passed the fifth stage 
upon the royal road to Occultism, which is only known to the 
Egyptian Hall adepts. The initiates, upon reaching the 
higher plane, were seized with ecstatic transilience ; the glow 
upon their faces was wonderful to behold. It so far tran- 
cends Mahatma shine that little or no “make-up” will he 
required in future, A report is current that the Bogey-men of 
Thibet and the Gobi Desert were so enraged and jealous that 
they have committed suicide in their astral bodies in order to 
hasten reincarnation, In the vain hope that when next they 
are INVENTED they will be able to accomplish something more 
than the stale tricks of “Sludge the Medium.” Poor Bogies! 
Rest in peace. 


y > . ry x 
PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES.—tThe 
CERE sats 7, OPENING the NEW BUILDING at 
Wood Green, N. ake place on Saturday, Oct. 10, at 4.15 
o'clock, when H. R i the DUCHESS OF AL BANY sips a 
the Institution by kindly officiating, The names of Ladies 
and Gentlemen forming the RECEPTION ( (OMMITTEE will 
he duly announced, Admission only by tickets, not transfer. 
a's, Communications should be addressed to J. 8. HODSON, 
t.S.L., Secretary, Gray's Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn, 











ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
roan ed prices sent free on application to 
JHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent Street. 


V ENICE. — Grand Hotel d’'Italie. On the 
Grand Canal, close to the Square of 8t. Marc. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Sulbstantialand 
generous fare. BAUER GRUNWALD, Pi ro rop rietor. 


OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 


Daily yleid, 507,600 galls. Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fahr. 
The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First Century 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism. Gout, Skin Affections, 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at great 
expense. One ofthe greatest hygie nie phy sicians says: wef 
ure the most complete in Europe.” They include Therma 
Vapour. Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths Pulverisation, Spray 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms, Ail 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. Band Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manager for every information, 


> 

ml AYLOR’S Ciln Osi. 's, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
Is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN 
POWDER. It 18 prepared by an experienced Chemist, and 
under its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia”™ is constantly pre- 
scribed by the most eminent living Dermatologists, and was 
especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
F.R.S., and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it 18 
simply invaluable, It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess 
of Teck, &c., and now extensively employed in the Nurseries 
of ber Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, our own 
Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Paul of Russia, the Duchess 
of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. Recommended by 
the Facuity. The eminent physician Dr. Routh says om | 
feel I cannot too highty recommend it.” “I cannot afford to 
be without 1t."—Dr Bainbridge. A lady writes: “Here, ™” 
India, for . Prickly Heat.’ } found it worth a guinea a tea- 
spoonful. t free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps 
Ask for bay pois C imolite.” See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and Address, are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take Imitations, 
Tntroduced into medical practice and prepared by 

JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13. Baker-street, London, W. 


T.0 LADIES.—For Morning Sickness 
nothing so good as DUNN'S FRUIT SALINE, Pleasant 
and efficacious, It imparts freshness and vigour, 

1s, Od. per Bottle. 


























Li OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTY TMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment 18 un- 
rivalled in the | in the cure of bad le #8,old wounds, gout, rbeumatism, 


GCARLET FEVER CONVALESCENT HOME, 


Stanmore, Middlesex.— Miss Mary Wardell, having given 
up her house in Stanley Gardens, rejuests that all communi- 














cations he addressed to her at the Home. as aby Le a es 
STHMA CURED by the “PRU NEAU 
£ PAPER” (Papier Fruneauv), which bas obtained the 


Highest Award in the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1ax9. 
London Agent: G ABRIEL 3 JOZEAU, 49, Haymarket, London, 





Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


cS HOCOLAT MENIER,. 


Sold Everywhere. 
ne ‘HE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, 
Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE direct from Manufac- 
turers ; one, two, or three years’ credit, without security. Pur- 
chasers have the choice of 100 whulesale bouses. Callor write 


YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so muchadmired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., ofa 

principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R. HOV E NDEN a and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., W 


DVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. = age 


Physician. This useful little pamphlet sent to any 
mae ss on receipt of one ae —Address, The Pus.isHer, 
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" PELICAN " ,SELE-FEEDING PEN 


in polished vulcanite, handsomely enchased, fitted with 
special barrel pen in 14-carat gold, iridium-pointed. 
Has extra large reservoir of ink, perfectly secured 
| against leakage in the pocket. Writes instantly and 
continuously. Price 10s, 6d, each. Of all Stationers, 
Wholesale of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


“ SWIFT ” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 
atented), 


fitted with non-corrodible itridium-pointed pen, 3s. 6d.; 
with gold pen, iridium-pointed, 5s. 6d., 108. 6d., anc 
12s, 6d. Of all Stationers. Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA A RUE and co., London. 


“ISOBATH” CONSTART “LEVEL INKSTAND 
(Patented), 


| automatic in action and offering unique advantages, 
Has a large reservoir of ink, secure from dust and 
evaporation, and a small dipping-well, in which the ink 
| is always maintained at the same level, Made in about 
30 varieties, Prices from 5s. Also the “Isobath” 
Mucilage Jar, 68.; and the “Isobath” Stamp and 
Envelope Damper, 73. and 108, 6d, Of all Stationers. 
| Wholesale only of 


| THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 








THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
168,, 208,, 22s. per 100(and upwards). Sampies5 for 1s, (14 stampa), 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
8) much into public favour on account of its 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

—W. DOYLE, 35, Cratehedfriars, London, K.C. 





Sole ¢ psetatacde 


HASTINGS AND st. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Acknowledged the best health and pleasure resort 
| in the United Kingdom, with more bright sunshine 
| recorded during autumn and winter months than any 
station in England; free from smoke-fogs. Tepid 
Swimming Baths, Pliers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 
all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 
and boarding-houses, 

C. THARLE, Robertson Street, Hastings, 
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_breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 
May be a 

U hemis sy 
4%, ad " canen ee ss 
SG Si 











Bond grree* 





ASK FOR AND DRINK ONLY 


GREERS’ 


O. V. H 


OLD VATTED HIGHLAND WHISKY 
(IN SQUARE BOTTLES), 
At 45s. per dozen case, 


A blend of the finest Highland makes, which a 
** Medical Analyst’’ describes as the perfection 
of Scotch Whisky. 


Sold at all the leading Stores in London. 


Wholesale Offices : 


FRY’s 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


cooc’k‘:tlUOOUA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
*“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
" 


59, Mark Lane, ae. 





46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.¢ 





for prospectus. Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower St., E.C. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.” —Sir Charles A, Cameron, M.D, 











orPE AR L 
PRESERVING & BEAUTIFYING THE 


\EE Bio @ 0S 






~ PEARLY 





should see that their children 
teeth for latter years.’ 


Ask any Chemist for ROWLANDS’ 


WHITE TEETE 


are a great addition to personal appearance, and their importance for the purpose 
of mastication and articulation is 
precaution should be taken to preserve and improve our teeth. 


Rowiands 


therefore 
I have used 


equally to be thought of; every 


onto 


and found it a perfect tooth powder, for it removes all tartar and spots from the 
teeth, and imparts to the breath a delightful fragrance like fresh Roses 
use it night and morning, and so preserve their 
*— Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal. 


Mothers 


ODONTO, the only genuine. 2/9 per Box. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
We have received from Novello, Ewer, and ¢ 
12 of their albums for violin and pianoforte 
contains six sonatas by Arcangelo Corelli, the 


accompaniment (constructed upon the orig 





‘o. Nos. 11 and 
» each of which 


rinal 








LONDON NEWS 


have also W. M. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 








are simple and easy, and yet interesting. We 
received from Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. the 
* De Profundis.” by Dr. C. H. H. Parry; “ Praise to the Holiest.” 
by Dr. H. J. Edwards, and “ A Song of Judgment,” by Dr. C. II. 
Lloyd, which works were produced at the recent Hereford 
Festival ; and the score of the “ Battle of the Baltic,” by C. V. 


elegant 


‘ f 
yanoforte 
I three 


figured bass 


scores of “Art Series” 
hbetter-class music. One 
“Impromptu,” and 


Jude's song 
from this house 


composed by 
Highness Lady 


OCT. 3, 1891 











“Jack Ashore,” by Florence Wickins.—The 
is cheaper and perhaps oa trifle 
is a taking * Minuetto,” another an 
another a dashing “ Bolero,” ail 
Florence Wickins and dedicated to “ Her 
(Ranee of Sarawak).”—“The Land- 





Brooke 


Sscbenter } "hese ap Pic pT Phat og saat Br ns % Stanford, which was performed on the same occasion. having lor i's Daughter,” a fairly good bass song, by W. H. Jude; and 
anal Yr i] ‘ sl slant “9 tell te aes te O8 of been previously brought out at the Richter Concerts in London. “ Grannie’s Story, by the same composer, words by G. Hubi 
the same series contains six trios by Corelli. for two violins The “Grosvenor College Albums.” published by Wickins Newcombe. af somewhat ordinary song. F rom this firm 
and ‘cello, or pianoforte; or as quart ets with’cello and piano- and Co., are useful and instructive additions to the store of hy Thee "Baal ae ye eredlgteigd by Christabel, music 
forte. No. 15 has twelve easy pieces for violin and piano, by cheap musical literature. No. 5 contains fourteen songs of °9 *"S 0. Bonheur. Not high-class, but taking. 

Dolmetsch, which are excellent for beginners; and No. 17 con- Ireland. No. 11 has nineteen famous baritone and bass songs. J.and J. Hopkinson publish a song entitled “In thy dear 
tains six sonatas for same instruments by Handel. This series is No. 18 is wonderful value for the money, containing such good eyes” (words by Edmund Lee, music by Adrian Cirillo) which is 
one of th t now existing for violin and pianoforte, andthe pieces as Chopin’s 22nd and 25rd Preludes, Polonaise Op. 26, certainly attractive and melodious, and would be improved by 
i sa 8 j printed, the violin parts being separate No. 1, and valse in D flat, besides compositions by Schubert, the addition of French words, the music being French in 
and bound strongly together.—Book 5 of * Transcriptions from tach, and others. No. 19 contains songs for baritone, bass, character. Another song revealing decided merit is “The 
the Works of Mendelssohn.” for the organ, by George Calkin, and contralto, this being the Christmas number forthe present Golden Gate,” by Oliver King (poem by Adelaide Procter). 
includes some favourite excerpts which are well chosen and year. No. 20 has again a selection of Irish songs, which are ‘There isa good deal of variety in this composition, and the 
arranged { Christmas Chime” is a soft little melody edited and arranged carefully by Christabel. No. 21 contains organ obbligato adds toitsattraction. In three keys.—‘ Three 
set to words of Christina G. Rossetti, by Reginald B. songs of Scotland. No. 50 is Part O of the school series, which Songs,” by H. F. Birch Reynardson, are well written, but un- 
Clarke. —A well-written anthem for tenor solo and chorus _ is especially strongly bound to resist wear. This number isa interesting ; words by W. E. Henley.—* The Spinning Wheel,” 
is “Lord of the Harvest,” by Ethel May Clapton.—Part 3 sensible and well-written pianoforte tutor, by F. Wickins. The by George A. Lovell, is not taking, but is not without 
of Part Songs for treble voices, specially adapted same firm also publishesa series entitled “ Pianoforte Literature,” musicianly feeling ; words by George Barlow.—* A vanished 
for High Schools, contains six good compositions, edited which is good and useful. No. 40of the series isin the formof face,” a pretty setting of Clifton Bingham’s charming words.— 
by Mrs. Carey Brock and M. A. Sidebotham. — “ Twelve a characteristic march, entitled “ A Roman Holiday,” by W. H. “OQ Swallow, swallow !” a good song with a rather monotonous 
Elementary Duets” for the pianoforte, by Emma Mundella, Jude. No. 378 is a pretty little children’s dance, “ Little accompaniment; Tennyson's words, set to music by Arthur 


will prove instructive for the use of 


BROWN’S 
_ BRONCHIAL TROCHES 





Gi I ! I fl f | 
( 1 ! f rhroat, 
] Hf ( ( moption, 
} Bronel nd Catarrh, 
( add 6 1 to the voice of SINGERS, | 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS, | 
Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
Is. Iid. per Box. } 
Ww —) TICE | 
See that the wor * Brown's “Brone hial Troches” | 
Government Stamp ch Box, without | 


Ww ! on we genuine, 


-| 
THE MEXICAN | 
HAIR RENEWER 


fro ' ik . 

l Grey Whi Hal o Its Onicinxan | 
( rn. 

Being delicately perfumed ives no unpleasant 
o 

Is 3 ive.and therefore does not stain the skin, 

en wi Nh 
Sho be in every house where a ITAIR RENEWER 


is needed, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & IHATRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


ay NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtains in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICA)D 
i, | N STREET, and all Druggist 





YYVYYY VOY 


D® TIBBALDS-: 





THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FOR TH | 


ACE ee 


rv vvVVVVYV YT VVv WY vv VY YY rrrvryyrrryrYy rrr 


BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
A PURE COMPLEXION. 


All who value their Complexion should never be 
without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 
the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
IN THE WORLD. 


CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 
Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 


FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 
e IT HAS NO RIVAL 


THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 
Chemists will procure it, Is 1Md., is. Gl., 4a. Gl., and IIs 
Edwards & Co., 


Victoria Street, London, or direct from 


SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 


_HALL- MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PIPE, with Rim, amber and 


canite stem in leat er-covere 
cast Fr by re Post in 
United King ti 
J ABRAHAMS ‘Manufac 
High-class Pipes, 2 
n ingham. 


RE 


KR. PiEKRCE'’S 
MAGNETIC ELASTIC | 
TRUSS” Unly Electric Truss 
m the world. No Iron Hoops or Stee! 
Springs! Easy to wear. This celebrated 
Truss has radically cured thousands 
of patients. Estab. 1875. Perfect fitting trusses 
sent to al! parts of the world and we guarantee safede- 
livery. For full particulars, write for Pamphiet No. §. 
Address, M. E. Truss Co., 764 Sacramento Street. | 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. For Piles use our New 
instrument { $y ans testes. Price, $2 or S#. Sct, 








per bottle. Wholesale Avents Queer 





















young bes ginne rs. 





They Trots,” by the same composer; and No. 379 a transcription of | Somervell. 



















SEQUAH’S 
7 INSTANT RELIEF. 


For Colic, Cramps, 
Spasms, Coughs, Colds, 
and Pains in the Chest. 







Gives prompt 
relief in all cases 
of Internal Pains. 



















| SEQUAH’S PRAIRIE FLOWER. SEQUAH'S OIL. 
Is the Greatest | For Indigestion, Has no equal | For Rheumatism, 
Alterative, Biliousness, as an external | Stiff Joints, 
Safest, Surest, Depression of application. Lumbago, 
and Best Spir'ts, —- Rheumatic Gout, 
FAMILY Constipation, It is the King of Ec atica, 
REMEDY | Liver Complaints, Pain Killers fore Throats, 
in . and and | and 
the Wor'd. . | Kidney Troubles Liniments. Neuralgia. 



















SEQUAH’S REMEDIES 
Should be in every House, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





NEAR THE “VICTORY.” 


“Cocoatina” was the onty Cocoa selected for sale in 


the Bars and Refreshment Rooms at the popular 


ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. 
” Kiosk 
of the most 


Visitors should not fail to go to the “Cocoatina 


near the “Victory,” and obtain a cup 


delicious and sakes ee extant. 


THURSTON’S saanwe” 
Established 1814. Biir.#taLAR ITD 
Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. TA BIL.E: Ss. 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “ PERFECT’ LOW CUSHIONS. 
is, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W .C. 


Specialty — 
° THE CUE. 





By SpeciaAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


EDMONDS, ORR, & CO., 


Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfitters, Tailors, and Hosiers, 
47, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR. 


Specialities in Slender Waist Combinations and Undervests, High or Low Necked, Long or 
Short Sleeves (Patented ). 

These Garments are woven in a thinner Texture at the waist to prevent uncomfortable creases 

and unnecessary bulk under the corset, thus improving the figure. They are manufactured in 

pure Sanitary Wool, Lamb's Wool, Natural Wool, Elastic Merino, and Silk ; also in textures 

of Silk and Wool and Gauze Wool, suitable for warm climates. 

E., O., and Co., also manufacture Slip Bodices of Woven Cotton and Woollen and Silk 
Stockinette, which ‘at perfectly to the figure, and will be found a great improvement on the 
badly-fitting long cloth Stip Bodices. Also Spencer Bodices in White and Natural W ool, and 
Cotton Stockinette Corset Bodices (Patented). Price List on application. 


TROUSSEAUX, LAYETTES, MILLINERY, &c. 


{RACE MARY 











| 
| 
| 
| 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B4 de Strasbourg 


ED. PINAUD'S caret Pextune 
7 IXORA BREON] | AIDA 


ED. PINAUD® QUININE WATER 


wid-renowned hair 
ents the hai r from falling of 


ED. PIN, PINAUDS IXORA SOAP 


est soap known, 





ld by all First-class Perfumers, 
Wholesale 'R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World, 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
tenders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the 

Is partly composed of Honey 
sweet herbs and plants, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars. Price 1s, 








Taste, 
and extracts from 





IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHAM'S” 


GLYCERINE « CUCUMBER. 


is the wonderful reputation this article has 





| obtained for softening and beautifying the 


skin and complexion has induced many 
unprinecipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 


| preparations of lead and other minerals. 


| 
| 


| 








The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.” 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d. extra by 
M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 
£15 , 1s 


List No.1 ib 0 t No.4 £7511 6 

List N ’ 7 9} List No. moo 

List No.3 oO} List No. Is 9 0 
‘E20 Indi an Out fits, £54 

New Illustrated Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Registered 

Swanhill Corsets and ‘Belts, Tea Gowns, &¢., sent post free. 


A DDLE YW BOURN EB, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
174, SLOANE CERES, SESTEATEA LONDON. 





NEW ENGLISH PERFUME. 
Crab- Apple 
a. 


Malus Coronaria.) 

Ch an the scents of the season 

is “Cuan. APPLE BLOSSOMS, a dclicate 

perfum sighest quality and fra- 
wrance. —Londun ped urnal, 


It would not be} sible toconcetv¢ 
of a more delicate and delightful per 
fume than the cHAB- APPLE BLOS- 
SOMS, which is put up by The Crown 
Perfumery Co., of London. It has the 
aroma of spri ing in it, and one coul¢ 
per it fora lifetime and never tire of 
—New York Observer. 


Tue CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177, New Bond St., London. 
Sold Everywhere, 


‘se CROWN PERFUME RY 
ae 


|| EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


ys le 


BLOSSOMS. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP | 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and’ is } 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 





and 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, | 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


E'p'’p $’S 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTIL? 


NuDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 
7 . failed 
w faded 





rs it has never 
estore grey 

outh or age, 

r, causes 


3. 6d. ; of all Hair- 


ists. Circulars 


nr 
R. HOVENDE N and SONS, 


Wholesale Agents 
81 & 32, Berners Street, W.; and 91-95, City Ros ul, E.C, 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


RinaesrGuer 


BRIGHT METAL. 
ae trriber the i AaB 


my? ondon, 








rouse 


HINDE’S, LIMITED 
(London) ; METROPOLITAN 
WorKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Ae miend WRITERS reel 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR 














({OCKLE'S 
) LIVER. 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, 


(OCKLE'S 





( ‘YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


| Completely lit by Electricity. 





( YOCKLE'S 


FOR HEARTBURN, 





TIE 


JOYNSON’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


DRAWING AND WATER-COLOUR 
PAPER. 


The only first-class Paper made in Double Antiquarian, Double Emperor, and in Continuous 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL 
Samples may be had at the Mills, 


Wolls, 
STATIONERS, 
Sr. MARY CRAY, KENT. 








Sir JOHN BENNETT, iallek 


Nara & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


f JOHN BENNETT 
4 6S CHEsPawe Ec 


—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
LESS 3-PLATE HALF -CHRONOMETER 
urately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
thirteen acti ae In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram 
richly emt saz ned. Free and safe per post. 
Sir JOHN BE NNETT (Limited), 65, Cheapside, London, 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and seseripeie yn emblazoned to order, 


el 


WATCH, acc 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


In oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three 
Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks. 





£1O —In return for £10 NOTE, 
: free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, ‘beauty, and worke 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


GILVER 1 WATCHES, “from £2. 


GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
Illustrated © uatalog s post free, 
£5, —SILVER. KEYLESS ENGLISH 
LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass, 
rae CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air damp, and 
dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


JEWELLERY OF | EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (ZAmited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. 








HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 





ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS 


W.C. 


"SAILYVd ALVA Yd 
Y¥O4 WOOY-DSNILINONVE 





"HIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 


and Private 


tooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 
Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 
THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 
From 6 to 8.30 p.m. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 


Coffee-Boom replete with comfort and attention. 


Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. 


Wines of the finest Brands. 


Large Well- Lighted Billiard - Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 


Telegraphic Address: 


“VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 
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THE MARVELLOUS “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 
A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


To you from the Largest Organette Works in the World. 


A £2 ORGANETTE FOR ONLY £1, 


Size, 14} in. 
long, 12 wide. 


Money returned 
and carriage paid 


We are the Sole Makers for this 1 and First- class 
Organette. It is a Reed Tnstreseent ait 
the same principles as an Organ with eae ws and falls ized re ae 
The music consists sof good. strong, perf orate 1 Sheets, which are 
put into the Organette, furnishing either Finished Solo Per- 
formance.a Rich g: The are marvels to the Voice, (Valuable 
Orchestral Effects. They are marvels of Musical Iny id 
combine in themselves all the principles upc 
Organs, Organettes, &e made, ré auras n 
in the performer. Any thild old enough to use ands intelli, 
gently can pay, and the Range of Music is Absolutely un. 
limited. Wewishtointroduce one of these Organettes int« 

own and Village in Great Britain, and in order te 
quickly, have decides 1 to sella Limited Number to the re 5 
of this paper at only £1 each, but your order must be received 
before date given in the coapon below. 


to anyone 
dissatisfied, 


on which 
,are now being 


We only make this unprecedented offer to introduce this Firgt- 
Class Organette throughout the Kingdom, well knowing 
after one is received in a neighbourhvod, we are sure to sell a 
great number at our Regular Price 

We are the Sole Makers of the Victoria Organette, aud you 
must order direct from us. Remember, the Victoria Organ- 
ttes are large and Powerful Instruments, built in the most 
Teakie style (in our own nglish workmen), highly 
polished and decorate din go Lrg the re —“ being so powerful that 
they produc “e suffi ient volume of Music for the Chapel Parlour, 

Lodge, Ball-room, or Picnic party. There is nothing about them 
a get out of order ; in fact, they produce a richer and sweeter 
sound after having been used a few years. For Home Enter- 
tainments they are Unsurpassed. 

The illustration will give you but a faint idea of Size and 
Finish of this beautiful Inetrume nt. We will return the 
money and pay carriage, to anyone who is not pe rfectly 
satisfied after receiving it It sings its own Praises, With 
each Orga anette we send aselection of Music Free, and pack all 
inastrong box. Send money by P.O., P.0.0., Registered Letter, 
or Chee que, payable to J, DRAPER, Blackburn, 

Thousands of Testimonials Received. 
For 2s. extra we will send it, C arriage Paid, to an 
part of the United Kingdom. 

COUPON 1035. 

REGULAR PRICE, £2 

REDUCED PRICE. £1 

GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 21. 
Signed. J. DRAPER 


N.B. Above time extended to foreign customers. / 


J. DRAPER, oncanette works, BLACKBURN 
Leoneat Organette Works i in the World. 


£500 CHALLENGE, 00/02" 


that we eve icite - 1 
testimonial, or that any in ou yrues ar not genuine 
During October. Ne vem ber and Der wets 1800, we received 
Cver Five Hundred Testimonials. 


COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; weightless, no 
wiggy appearance, 














Instructions for 
Self- Measurement on 
application, 


SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS 


for Ladies and Gentlemen 


Every Desiqn in Ladies’ 
Artificial Hair foi 
Fashion and Convenience. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 


546, Oxford St., 
London, W. 


C. BOND & $0 





A PLeasure To 


yIR 
Rea Grino! NG 
EP 
ister 

BLACK HANDLE..... 6/6 
IVORY HANDLE.... 7/6 
APr IVORY HANOLES 
RUSSIA LEATHER se 
KROPP's DUPLEX STROP 7%, 
KROPP'S strop paste G* 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 


FROM ALL DEALERS, 
WHOLESALE, 
OSBORNE. GARRETT &CO 
LONOON, Ww. 











English, 2,6. 
American, 1/6, 


SUGAR IN SOAPS 





A slice of ordinary Transparent Soap over a lighted match gives off 


the odour of burnt sugar. 


= Vinolia Soap 





Sugar causes the soup to dissolve far more freely than it should do 


This is not the case with 


so that the concentrated hydrolised soap may do much damage to the 


skin in washing. 


be given * Soap and Sugar ’”’ 


sesides, if one pay for Pure Soap, why should he 





VINOLIA SOAP.— Floral, 


6d.; 


Balsamic, 8d.; Otto Toilet, 10d.; and 


Vestal, 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 





Vinolia 
Shaving Sticks, in 
Fluted Silver Metal 
Cases, 1/-, 16, & 2 6, 


American Address: BLONDEAU et CIE., '75, Watts Street, New York. 
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AN 
EXTRAORDINARY 
INVENTION! 


*@O men, with sisters dear! 
0 men, with mothers and 
wives! 
It’s not only LINEN you’re 
wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives.” 
Hood. 








BUT 


TITAN 
SOAP 


WILL Wash Clothes 
with 


meee | ii 5 Jae Seite anal 
asineldinies Beet //, 7, eee os, 
; : 7 LIFE, «. 


. Ee 
| AE | No rug, lg LABOUR, 


Hf, | * | Hi y/ yy and making 
no work. ] W 32 tier Wa bor Mn “ASHING DAY A 
; — . we HOLIDAY ! 


CONTAINS NO CHEMICALS. 


NEVER TEARS LACES AND CURTAINS. 
NEVER INJURES THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC. 
NEVER CRACKS HANDS. SOFT TO SKIN. 
UNEQUALLED FOR FLANNELS & WOOLLENS. 


For the LAUNDRY, NURSERY, and HOUSEHOLD. 
Sole Manufacturers: THE LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP CO., LIMITED, LIVERPOOL. London Offices: 9 and 10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, HOLBORN. 


Corpulent readers will be glad to 
6 arn how to positively lose two 


WESTLEY RICHARDS fimo: 
LIMD. tone in shout 2 cy he the 
: ESTABLISHED Is)2. (ORPULENCY Ks rength, and. muscle, yt a come 
The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 4 Gaauler parpaen thas the pations, 
returning quickly to a healthy state 
| ° (ORPULENCY with increased activity of brain, 


PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 
digestive and other organs, naturally 


quires more food than hitherto; yet, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN, | <@= UW esate wali tb ge ges tte CORPULENCY soi" aly 
- . , SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. CORPULENCY SO eeE Se 


uccess, and the 


= Vi Ree < —— aa f 
M Z| devoted years 0 study te » the sub- 
= ronos. ie WHOLESALE : CORPULENCY isc::srscistely quarantect « notice 


hours of commencing the treatment. 


<= jp erent ) HOLBORN VIADUCT, || CORPULENCY fiir a iicitilaict 

















LONDON. GORPULENCY tet, tna have derive 
a no real or apparent improvement in 

1ealth, ere hé author guarantees 
OVER TWO THOUSAND ARE IN USE. CORPULENCY .§:'r,:ex-four fours scale ts 
nent aims at the actual root of the 


EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. “ 

EJECTOR RIPLES, all bores, from 240. EX CE LLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.”—Lancet, June 15, 1889. (ORPULENCY doce mit return-when discontinuing 
CENTRAL-FIRE°GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42, CONCENTRATED. ((ORPULENCY less. A 'repriné of Press notices from 
some hundreds of medical and other 


HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42, , 

ROOK RIPLES; from-£5 5s.-to £10 10s. GOLD MEDALS, : Tins : {oarasta, na Iacereosiag Murer: 

Sole Manufacturers of the Weatley Ric char - F alling Block 1884, 1886. ls. 6d.°& 2s. 6d. (ORPULENCY House “stare Sire aeatura snare 
sondon C., by sending 6 stamps, 


and the Deeley-Edge-Metford Riff 
OBTAINABLE x : Ry " 
ORPULENCY The above appeared in the “ Freeman's 
Journal,” Aug. 1, 1891, 


Price Lists and Drawings sent free by poat on ap plication. — 
17%, New Bond Street, London; 12, Princes Corner, DELICIOUS , . EVERYWHERE. 
Corporation Street,’ Birmingham, FLAVOUR. — rae 
a. 8F For TRAVELLERS. | ZODS PATENT CORSETS 


eases 























Two minutes’ walk from New Street Station, 
Are the Best. 


Gunmakers by Special Appointment to oad 
HRM. THE PRINCE OF WALES; H.R.H. THE DUKE.OF MOST DELICATE 
EDINBURGH ; and H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. NUTRITIOUS. AND CHILDREN. IZODS coer: Bre Pen 
consets 
Medical opinion recommends them 
THE HEALTH. 


i | for 





(Patent). AND ALL OF Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that they are_unsur- 


THE SONG OF SOZODONT ng wore 
' NO DIGESTIVE SAVORY & MOORE LONDON WEAK passed for COMFORT. STYLE, 

I was born in the woods, where the checkered EFFORT. 5 e DIGESTION. f pn hg ge tM | = 

Lends a charm to every bower ; [shade f ; | pecieene Corenies. Remeend as} 
Where the song of birds blends perfect! J f box. "Ask your D Outfi 

With the fragrance of the Soter. , CHAMPION HAND ICE MACHINE. E R F U M ES pos, Ack. & make ; take no other, 

; , . Great eprevancnts woeeey added, 7 and see you get them, as bad makes 
I live in the homes of rich and poor— . ; . a or galke of extra peodlt, 

I live to do them good ; ; D) the output Extracted from Fresh Flowers ke # for our sheet of Drawings. 
I yee I sap and I perfume with t iin be ‘ W p Rac oh BY H.M. Queen Victoria, when E. IZOD & SON, 

he odours of the wood. ; ; | / ih a tet machines» | J. @iRAUD FILS in Grasse, pronounced the 30, Milk 8t., London. 

And clean and sweet is the path I leave i LA ie Pf )) AREALWAYS| ’ hom << SS to ——— Manufactory: LaNDPORT, HANTS 
Wherever my feet may tread ; Ap te A: W READY FOR GRASSE. . emer ; 


And thousands of those I bless rain down ; mp oa dt USE. F 
Benedictions on my head ! wf RA M They witt | Vidlettes de Grasse, 5/-, 
: . $ , Ice drinking 26. 
A FINE THING FOR THE ~ BORN] *s Wisuies, | Vieletten, de ice, 6 
; ’ . yb lso ’ i 
TEETH. _— e ks By, tell still Wines. Vanda, 46, 2/6. 
Fragrant SOZODONT is a fiuid compo- | Fagg f b Si} icccreamst | Australian Bouquet, 3/6, 
sition of the purest and choicest ingredients | § iN - —— Block Ice. - 2/6. ‘ ; 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every | (iy 4 Binh « Prices: | Vidlettes d’Italie, 5/-,3/6, 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial / . Me) No.1..8 8 2/6... : 
: ah *) No.2..12'0 | White Lilac, 3/6, 2/6. ie 
CELEBRATED 


effect on the teeth or gums. Its embalming ; A , 
or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance’| (ij i Bath No.3..20 0 | Lys du Japon, 3/6, 2/6. ; 

make it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT | if renee e. “Sona forList | BOUquet Fleurs deGrasse, = . BUTTER -SC rian 
removes all disagreeable odours from the breath, | | + Fl? from 6/-; 4/6, 3/-. a 

caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is entirely | Sa I Nigaked| sole Licensees he “Brokly wholes 

free from the injurious and acrid properties of | B= . ay ae: PULSOMETER Of all leading Chemists and Perfumers, or the 

tooth pastes and powders, which -destroy the : 2 Whee: | §NG.CO..LD., London Agents, 

enamel. One bottle will last six months. Of | | ; Peevey.) “ne Bins” -| BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street. 
all Chemists, price 2s. 6d. 2 = : r. Established upwards of a Century, 
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